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Growth in Exegesis 


In continuing the series of discussions having to do with a 
pastor’s professional development we come to exegesis, the ex- 
position of the Bible. That Lutheran theologians, while not hos- 
tile to any legitimate field of theology, lay particular stress on 
exegesis has as solid and venerable a historical basis as one may 
wish for. It will be recalled that the fathers of the Lutheran 
Church, Luther and Melanchthon, in giving theological courses at 
the University of Wittenberg, devoted themselves chiefly to the 
expounding of Biblical books. This was the origin of Luther’s 
well-known Commentary on Genesis, a mighty work, which it 
took him ten years to deliver in the classroom and which has 
reached us through the notes of students, published, however, in 
part by Luther himself. The famous commentaries of Luther 
on Galatians, belonging to the most effective instruments God 
employed for the spreading of evangelical truth, likewise originated 
in exegetical courses. Similarly, the first Lutheran book on dog- 
matics, Melanchthon’s renowned Loci, developed out of lectures 
on the Epistle of St. Paul to the Romans. The question has often 
been asked why Luther, this great giant of the Reformation, did 
not write a large work on Christian doctrine which in magnitude 
and comprehensiveness could be called the equal of Calvin’s 
Institutions. If the question had been addressed to Luther him- 
self, he would have replied perhaps that, in his catechisms and in 
numerous other treatises of his in which particular doctrines were 
set forth and defended, he had fully satisfied the demand for doc- 
trinal discussions. In addition, however, I fancy he would have 
said that the chief work of theologians is the proclamation of what 
God has revealed in the Holy Scriptures and that hence a study 
and exposition of the divine writings must constitute the chief 
occupation of all who wish to become and remain theologians. 
Besides, it should be mentioned that, as all who have studied 
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Luther’s exegetical works have noticed, the great Reformer, in 
discussing a certain book of the Holy Scriptures, did not confine 
himself to the setting forth of the grammatical and historical sense 
of the sacred words but dwelt at length on the truths contained 
therein and showed their relation to other truths of God’s Word. 
In this manner his hearers were made acquainted with far more 
divine teachings than those embodied in the passages under im- 
mediate consideration. 

It does not require a long demonstration to convince the 
readers of this journal that there should be progress in exegesis 
for a minister as his career lengthens and one year of professional 
service succeeds the other. Having been called as a herald of 
the message set forth in the Holy Scriptures and as a teacher of 
the great doctrines which our Holy Book lays before us, a minister 
would be guilty of gross indifference toward the duties of his 
sacred office if he ever considered the interpretation of the divine 
Word as a matter of little or no moment for himself. But the mem- 
bers of our churches are justified in demanding not only that we 
be deeply interested in exegesis but that we advance in our ability 
as interpreters of the Scriptures. One expects a lawyer to become 
more proficient in his knowledge and understanding of the law 
as his legal practise goes on. Likewise we think that a physician 
should constantly increase in his acquaintance with the many 
facts relating to medicine and the well-being of the human body. 
With respect to members of Congress the nation holds that they 
should unceasingly busy themselves with the study of the history 
and development and the many social and financial problems of 
our country. Certainly in treating of what is most important in 
our existence, the well-being of our soul, we have to say that the 
men who have volunteered to make a special study of the Sacred 
Writings furnishing us the only infallible light available on this 
great subject cannot afford to be indifferent toward progress in 
their understanding and expounding of the Scriptures. 

One thing we may say by way of consolation to all ministers 
who realize their great responsibilities in this regard and would 
like to measure up to them is this, that the conscientious pastor 
through the preparation of his sermons and the instruction he 
dispenses will inevitably progress in exegesis. It is simply in- 
conceivable that texts from the Bible can be preached on and that 
they can be analyzed in the instruction of catechumens without 
some advance in understanding for the pastor himself. It is here 
as with a doorkeeper and guide in an art gallery. Think of a 
man who, originally entirely innocent touching acquaintance with 
works of art, takes visitors day after day to certain paintings which 
they have come to see and looks at the paintings himself as he 
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attends to his humble service. It would be very strange if he 
himself through such constant external contact with the master- 
pieces did not become at least superficially acquainted with them. 

But no devoted pastor ought to be satisfied with the progress 
which thus falls to his lot with the same inevitableness as recur- 
ring birthday anniversaries. There ought to be found in him the 
striving to advance apart from what of necessity comes to him as 
he goes about his regular work. The material, he must realize, 
is so immense that he can never be acquainted with all of it. 
If he reads the Bible in the original tongues from Genesis to 
Revelation and meditates and makes his comments, he will become 
aware that, after he has traversed the Scriptures, he will have 
to make the journey again, because there are many valleys and 
brooks which he failed to explore on the first trip. In studying 
the Scriptures, we are dealing with an inexhaustible gold-mine. 
It is a delusion to think that there have been geniuses who have 
succeeded in appropriating all the riches it contains. Manna from 
heaven, new every morning, comes upon us in our Bible, bringing 
truths which in their myriad aspects and applications may be 
likened to the infinite varieties of snowflakes dancing about us 
on some winter morning. 

Growth in exegesis will involve becoming acquainted with the 
opinions of the most spirit-filled and pious exegetes, such men 
as Augustine, Luther, Balduin, Philippi, Stoeckhardt. What these 
men of God amid prayer and with hard work, using their special 
talents for such service, elaborated in setting forth the content 
of the various Bible-passages must be of intense interest to us 
epigones, who are not worthy to serve as the famuli of the fathers. 
It will be seen, too, when the works of the fathers are studied, 
that few worth-while ideas are being uttered today which have 
not been previously expressed. It is one of the tasks of the 
exegete to acquaint himself to such a degree as is possible for 
him with what learned, God-fearing men have written on the 
texts he is expounding. The gain which will come to a minister 
when he studiously searches in the commentaries of Luther and 
others is simply incalculable. 

But no one should think that if he makes excerpts from the 
writings of great exegetes and peruses numerous commentaries, 
his task as an exegete is nobly fulfilled. He has merely begun. 
In the Middle Ages, it will be recalled, exegetical writers thought 
it sufficient to gather the opinions of great theologians on the 
texts of the Bible and to submit them to their readers. For a num- 
ber of centuries, from the seventh to the eleventh, little else was 
considered commendable exegesis. This was the period when 
the so-called catenae flourished, the collections of excerpts from 
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the writings of the fathers, strung together like the pearls of a 
necklace. When the writings of the Venerable Bede (d. 735), of 
Alcuin (d. 804), and of Rabanus Maurus (d. 856) are scrutinized, 
the investigators tell us one finds merely or chiefly anthologies, 
that is, compilations of what the venerable fathers of the Church 
have said on this or that verse. (Cf. Farrar, History of Interpre- 
tation, p. 248 ff.) That this method of merely gathering and con- 
sidering what others have said is not engaging in exegesis in the 
full sense of the term ought to be evident to everybody. Valuable 
as it is for every clergyman to ponder the results of the labors of 
former Bible students, he must not be satisfied with simply re- 
peating their dicta. Whoever takes such a course may elicit our 
admiration for modesty and humility, but we cannot approve of 
his refusal to employ the gifts of independent thought with which 
God has blessed him. No one can make other people the keepers 
of his conscience. We ministers are responsible for the teaching 
we present, and that Dr. Walther or Dr. Krauth had the convic- 
tion that a certain Bible-passage contained a particular doctrine, 
though of high importance to us, cannot be decisive for our un- 
derstanding of the passage. The exegetical anthologies, while 
stimulating and, if properly employed, of great value, must not 
be given the position of the ultima ratio in our exegetical work. 
“To his own master he standeth or falleth” (Rom. 14,4) applies 
here, and no one of us can simply hide himself behind the authority 
of some great theologian. 

The study of the exegetical works of godly, consecrated com- 
mentators will not only make us conversant with their views, but 
will help us to learn something about exegetical procedure. Read- 
ing their treatises, we shall gradually see how they arrived at 
their conclusions, what principles guided them, what points in the 
sacred text they habitually stressed, what methods they employed 
in separating truth from error in the opinions of other exegetes, 
how they elaborated on the doctrines enshrined in the Sacred Word. 
The great exegetes, while they were men of deep spirituality and 
fervent prayer, will be found to have been human. Though their 
genius was ever so great, it will be seen that there are certain 
paths which they regularly traveled; and probing into their works 
again and again, one will finally discover some of the secrets of 
their fascination and success, and what we admire as achieve- 
ments of transcendent excellence will appear to rest on some 
well-known, frequently praised, though less often cultivated atti- 
tudes and virtues, the chief of them being industry. Observing 
their method of expounding texts, we shall finally arrive at some 
aptitude of our own in treating Bible-passages, far inferior in all 
probability to that of the masters, but nevertheless sufficient to 
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make us take some independent steps. Let us, then, regard good 
commentaries not merely as source books of information but as 
guides concerning the proper methods to be employed in inter- 
preting the Scriptures. 

To make progress in exegesis means, besides the points just 
mentioned and besides a growth in proficiency in reading the 
Hebrew and the Greek,—a matter which has been sufficiently 
dwelt on in former articles, — an ever firmer hold on the correct 
application of sound hermeneutical rules. It is next to impossible 
for any one to carry about with him in his memory the proper 
interpretation of every verse in the Bible; but what is within the 
reach of practically everybody is to have the right principles of 
Scripture interpretation at his finger’s ends, ready to be used at a 
moment’s notice. The old legend of an event that is said to have 
happened when the queen of Sheba visited King Solomon con- 
tains a deep truth. The queen, so the story relates, in order to 
test the king’s much-heralded wisdom, brought two bouquets, one 
consisting of natural, the other of artificial flowers, which latter, 
however, by most careful imitation had been made to resemble 
the former to an astonishing degree, and she asked the king to 
tell her which bouquet came from the garden and which from 
the workshop of human artists. The king at first was puzzled, 
but suddenly his face was lit up with a smile. He saw a bee 
flitting around in the room, and taking the bouquets to the little 
creature, which of course at once paid homage to the true flowers, 
he was enabled to answer the question. The story illustrates that, 
though the king was not omniscient, he possessed true wisdom, 
which does not consist in encyclopedic knowledge but in acquain- 
tance with, and the ability and good judgment to make use of, 
such avenues of obtaining information as are open to us. Sim- 
ilarly, to advance in exegesis does not merely signify that we 
amass a large fund of interesting and pertinent material on every 
passage of the Scriptures but that we become increasingly familiar 
with, and alert in, the use of the great principles which underlie 
correct exegetical procedure. 


How important the use of such principles is can be seen, as 
has often been pointed out, in the case of Luther. In his early 
exegetical endeavors he was still under the domination of medi- 
eval views concerning exegesis, holding that in Scripture there 
was to be looked for not only the obvious historical sense but a 
hidden sense and that it was the task of the exegete to bring the 
latter before his students, hearers, and readers. In this period the 
idea of the theologians in the Middle Ages that there is a fourfold 
sense of Scripture, a historical, an allegorical, a moral, and an 
anagogical (referring to hope) sense, still had had some fascina- 
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tion for him. Accordingly, the first works of Luther in this field 
are marred by discussions of the hidden meaning of plain narrative 
sections of the Scriptures. As he advanced in understanding the 
Word of God, he cast aside these medieval fetters and simply 
sought to apprehend and set forth the one, the intended, sense 
of the Scriptures, and it was then that he produced the great 
exegetical works which belong to the immortal treasures of our 
Church. 

In speaking of hermeneutical rules, the mature theologian 
will emphasize what to beginners, who with awe have looked at 
the vast shelves filled with Biblical commentaries, sounds very 
strange, that these rules are really quite simple and few in number. 
If one inquires why, if this is true, there are so many different 
interpretations of almost every section of the Scriptures, we have 
to reply that the reason is not to be sought in a multiplicity of 
vague, perplexing hermeneutical formulae, but rather in bias and 
lack of understanding, which in many an instance hinder honest 
interpreters from applying properly the correct principles which 
they themselves acknowledge. 

That the Bible, although composed of sixty-six books, is a 
self-consistent unit, coming from one divine Source; that, hence, 
whenever the same subject is touched on in various passages, 
there is not contradiction but either reiteration or supplementing; 
that one of the most important principles of interpretation is, Let 
the Bible interpret itself (Scriptura Scripturam interpretatur); 
that, therefore, when we deal with the Scriptures, our reason is not 
to be the dictator and judge deciding what is meant but is merely 
the servant helping us to apprehend what is placed before us; 
that such obscurities as exist through the occurrence of prophecies, 
foreshadowings, symbols, visions, and figurative language have 
their authoritative explanation in the Scriptures themselves and 
that, if the veil is not lifted there, we must not dogmatically 
prescribe to the Church any veil-lifting devised by ourselves; 
that, as in other writings, the intended sense of a passage is not 
multiple but one (sensus literalis unus est) and that the allegorical 
methods of interpretation employed in the Middle Ages are use- 
less trappings belonging in the ash-can; that in the center of the 
Scriptures stands the cross of Christ and that the interpreter who 
has not found this center is studying and explaining the Scrip- 
tures without knowledge of their unifying principle, — these truths 
beside the purely grammatical, literary, historical, and arche- 
ological considerations constitute the chief principles of Biblical 
exegesis. Simple as they are, they are violated every day, igno- 
rance and prejudice making many an honest, well-meaning Chris- 
tian interpreter heedless of them and carrying him into more or 
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less serious misapprehensions. In the deepening of his conviction 
that these principles represent great vital truths and in his becom- 
ing constantly more adept in applying them the Lutheran pastor 
must seek one of the elements of his growth in exegesis. 


In exegesis, as in other theological departments, there is to 
be observed a constant shifting of emphasis as the decades roll by. 
About the beginning of the nineteenth century the rule of Ernesti 
(professor in Leipzig, d.1781) that exegesis must be grammatico- 
historical triumphed, being almost universally followed, often to 
the exclusion of efforts to provide food for the hungry soul crying 
for something more substantial and strengthening than aorists and 
the date and circumstances of the death of Herod the Great. With 
Schleiermacher, who, rationalist though he was, abhorred the dry 
husks of the matter-of-fact scholarship which his rationalistic 
brethren looked upon as the most delectable fruits of exegetical 
labors, there came the demand for a more psychological approach 
to the meaning of the sacred writers, for an effort to penetrate into 
their thought processes and emotions in order to set forth more 
adequately what they intended to convey on their pages. In our 
day there has arisen the call for a spiritual (“pneumatic”) exegesis, 
which term signifies not a mystical or allegorical method but an 
interpretation which lays hold of the spiritual content, the eternal, 
soul-sustaining truths of the Scripture-passages, and points out 
their significance for us today. If the astonished reader asks 
whether such an interpretation has not constantly been aimed at by 
Christian interpreters, one may reply that such is indeed the case, 
but that often even godly men permitted themselves to become 
interested chiefly in external matters when speaking of the mean- 
ing of Scripture-passages and failed to do justice to, and apply 
properly, the spiritual truths contained in them. Let us beware 
of becoming one-sided, and as we grow in exegetical stature, let 
it be our conscious effort to have this growth include all the ele- 
ments just mentioned. At our pastoral conferences, where, need- 
less to say, exegetical papers should prominently figure on the 
program, through concerted efforts such an advance can be 
greatly aided. 

In concluding these remarks, which, if they do not serve any 
other purpose, can at least remind us ministers of some of our 
great responsibilities, I should like to emphasize that it must always 
be our aim neither to add to, nor to subtract from, the truths of 
the Scriptures as we in our own words reproduce them for our 
hearers and apply them to their needs. A sincere reverence for 
the Word of God will help to make us avoid falling into either 
ditch. The well-known gibe of Goethe Im Auslegen seid frisch und 
munter; legt ihr’s nicht aus, so legt was unter unfortunately is 
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not entirely a caricature of what is happening in exegetical works 
and discourses. If growth in exegesis means in our case that we 
constantly become more careful and desirous of humbly reiterating 
the saving truths contained in the Book of Life, then one essential 
factor in making us Lutheran exegetes will have been developed, 
and God’s blessings will not be tardy in coming. W. ARNDT 
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Brief Paragraphs on the Question 
When does the New Testament Economy Begin? 


Jesus, the Mediator of the New Covenant (Heb. 3:5, 6; 8:6-13; 
12:24), set aside the Old Covenant by means of His work of 
redemption during the thirty-three years of His humiliation (Gal. 
4:4,5). In this period He fulfilled the Moral Law by keeping it 
(Rom. 5:19; 10:4), and by His suffering He freed us from its curse 
(Gal. 3:13). In this time He also substituted the reality of His 
atonement for the shadow of the Ceremonial Law and thus made 
the observance of its ordinances unnecessary (Col. 2:16, 17). 

The work of redemption was the foundation on which the 
change from the Old to the New Testament was based. The death 
of Christ marked the completion of this foundation (John 17:4; 
19:30; Heb. 10:4). His death by crucifixion was also the summit 
of His atoning work (Phil.2:8). Therefore His death is most 
closely related to the establishment of the New Testament. “This 
cup is the New Testament in My blood, which is shed for you,” 
Jesus says at the institution of the Lord’s Supper (Luke 22:20). 
Heb. 9:16,17: “For where a testament is, there must also of neces- 
sity be the death of the testator. For a testament is of force after 
men are dead; otherwise it is of no strength at all while the 
testator liveth.” (Cf. entire chapter.) 

The displacement of the old economy by the new nevertheless 
was not an instantaneous happening. The divine revelations of 
the abrogation of the whole Covenant and of the individual ele- 
ments which make up the complex aggregate of the Covenant 
came at various times. Furthermore, the Covenant was to be 
eternal. It was difficult, therefore, for a people in whom this 
Covenant had been inbred to understand that part of it could be 
set aside, that an act which once was a sin of disobedience punish- 
able by death might by divine direction become a good work. 
It was also difficult to find the clear line of demarcation between 
the ceremonial and the moral laws and then to maintain liberty, 
in the face of great opposition, in regard to the Ceremonial Law. 
Doubt in regard to the will of God and fear of sinning (e. g., Acts 
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10:14) lingered in the hearts of God’s people and rendered the 
adoption of the change in practise a gradual one. 

The institution of the new economy is predicted in the Old 
Testament, particularly in Jeremiah (chap. 31:31-34; Heb. 8:13) 
and in Ezekiel (chap. 16:59-62). Something of the newness of the 
New Testament appears to men at the birth of the “Messenger of 
the Covenant,” Mal.3:1. Zacharias welcomes Jesus as the “Day- 
spring from on high,” Luke 1:78. The angel proclaims His birth 
as an event of the greatest importance, Luke 2:10. But the Old 
Covenant is not set aside when Jesus is born of Mary, for He is 
circumcised on the eighth day. Even John the Baptist, thirty 
years later, the last and greatest figure of the Old Testament, is 
still confined within the period of prophecy and expectation, Matt. 
11:11-14; Luke 16:16. John represents the last stage of prepara- 
tion for, but not the beginning of, the New Testament. He stands 
at the gate and holds it open to the new King. But John does 
not enter in. He is not baptized (Matt.3:14), although he sug- 
gests his baptism for a moment. For John himself circumcision 
had been the Sacrament by which he became one of God’s people. 

The baptism of Jesus is one of the distinct moves in the 
transition from the old to the new. It belongs to the Old Testa- 
ment inasmuch as it is performed by John; to the New, because 
it introduces the foremost Sacrament of the New Testament and 
because it marks the beginning of the public ministry of Jesus, 
in which Moses, the morning star, and the shadows of the Sinaitic 
Covenant begin to give way to the rising sun. With Christ “the 
acceptable year of the Lord” has come, Luke 4:17-21; Is. 61:1. 
He brings a new revelation, John 1:17; 7:15; Matt. 5:11, 27; 
Luke 10:23, 24; 2 Cor.3:14-16; Heb. 9:8; 1 Pet.1:10-13. His non- 
ascetic ways of living (eating and drinking, staying in the well- 
to-do home of Mary and Martha) suggest a new order, Matt. 
9:14-17; 11:19; Mark 2:18-22. His state of humiliation is dotted 
with authoritative acts that announce a new divine policy toward 
mankind. But he uses the term “New Testament” for the first 
time on the eve of His crucifixion. 

After the resurrection the apostles by divine authority declare 
that the new economy has begun, and the young Christian Church 
is taught, amidst intense struggles, to adopt in teaching and in 
practise the new charter of Gospel liberties. 

The Old Covenant was laid aside largely by way of individual 
elements. For clarity, each element peculiar to the Old Testa- 
ment needs to be singled out and subjected to the two questions: 
When did God expressly set it aside? At what time did His 
people become emancipated from it? 
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Legalism 

The promise of life on condition of obedience and the threat 
of God’s curse for disobedience were prominent in the Old Testa- 
ment (e.g., Gen. 2:12-19; 5:1,3; 6:18; 9:12,15,16; etc.) for the 
purpose of “Suendenfoerderung.” The Law was to light up with 
a brilliance peculiar to the Old Testament the dark and filthy 
room of human nature and to reveal its sinfulness and cursedness, 
That at the same time remission of sins was proclaimed not as 
something brought about by human works but as a free gift of 
God is of course true and must not be overlooked. 

This temporary, educational emphasis of the Law was to cease 
in the days of the New Dispensation according to Jer.31. Jesus 
liberally dispenses the grace of the New Covenant, Matt. 9:2; 
John 1:17; 3:15-18, 28-30; Luke 9:55. And many seem to have 
enjoyed His offer of freedom from the Law during the time of 
His humiliation, Mark 12:37; Luke 16:16; John 4:42. Paul thor- 
oughly set forth the doctrine that faith makes the obedience of 
Christ ours (Rom. 3:21, 22; 5:19), that the children of God of the 
New Testament are “dead to the Law” (Rom.7:4,6) and enjoy 
the liberty of the sons of God (Gal. 4:1-7, 21-31). 

But the adoption of the evangelical spirit in practise has had 


an endless history. We think of the Galatians or of the Judaizers 
everywhere in apostolic days, who clung to the legal ways of the 
Old Testament. We think of the ethical preachers of today, whose 
emphasis on the compulsion of the Law at the expense of the free 
Gospel motivation stamps them as out of date by two thousand 
years (they would be modern) and makes them dwellers among 
the dreary ruins of a by-gone dispensation. 


The Ceremonial Law in General 


There are indications of the obsolescence of the Ceremonial 
Law in the public ministry of Jesus. And deep understanding 
might perhaps have recognized the fact from the beginning. For 
one thing, when Jesus taught the Moral Law in general, He quite 
significantly omitted the ceremonial, Matt. 5-7. 

Still Jesus lived, generally speaking, as a Jew and bowed to 
Jewish ordinances. He paid the Temple tax in ostensible fashion, 
Matt. 17:24-27. He told the multitude and His diciples to observe 
everything the scribes and Pharisees taught, Matt. 23:2, 3. 

The gravest charge against the apostles in Acts was that they 
were altering the Law of Moses, and it was met by protestations 
of loyalty to the Mosaic Law on the part of the apostles. The 
charge undoubtedly was grounded on their abrogation of the Cere- 
monial Law. The Council at Jerusalem recognized the abrogation 
of the Ceremonial Law, Acts 6:14; 21:21,25. But it was likewise 
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in Jerusalem, a number of years afterwards, that Paul was in- 
duced to perform an Old Testament sacrifice, Acts 21 and 24. 

The Ceremonial Law had come from God. The retention of 
portions of it in certain circles of the New Testament Church was 
not wrong in itself, Rom.14:20ff. Otherwise Paul would have 
identified himself with something wrong. 

Nor was the observance of the Ceremonial Law in the New 
Testament necessarily harmful to the faith. For charity could 
even demand its observance, Gal. 5:13. 

Therefore the Old Testament ceremonies disappeared grad- 
ually within a few decades, as gradually as people became edu- 
cated to the facts 1. that the Ceremonial Law in New Testament 
times was an unnecessary yoke and a hindrance, like an overcoat 
worn in July (Acts 15:10; Gal.5:1); and 2. that its observance 
in the New Testament would be an abnormal development, likely 
to lead to the gross error of considering such an observance 
essential to salvation and the neglect of it a wrong. Thus it would 
become a means of spreading self-righteousness (Gal. 2:16 ff.), 
another gospel (Gal. 1:8; 5:2-6; 2 Cor.11:4). Hagar and Ishmael 
may be tolerated as long as Ishmael does not claim to be equal 
or superior to Isaac. But when Isaac is mocked, Ishmael is cast 
out into the desert, Gen. 21:10. 


Circumcision 

Jesus uses the term for “circumcise” only once (John 7: 22, 23), 
and there without any implication that might be of value here. 
With the exception of the statements of the circumcision of John 
(Luke 1:59) and that of Jesus (Luke 2:21), circumcision is in no 
other place referred to in the gospels. 

In Acts 10 and 11:18 circumcision is omitted as unnecessary 
for the Christianizing of Gentiles. In Acts 15:9 there is declared 
to be no difference between circumcised and uncircumcised Chris- 
tians, and in v. 28 circumcision is not considered a necessity. 

In Acts 16:3 Paul circumcises Timothy to remove obstacles 
to the Gospel. He is charged according to Gal. 5:11 with preach- 
ing circumcision. If a Gospel principle is to be sacrificed, if a 
wrong conclusion may be drawn, he refuses to circumcise, as 
in the case of Titus, Gal. 2:3. In 1 Cor. 7:18,19 he ordains that in 
his churches no one be circumcised. 


The Temple 
The Temple is for Jesus at twelve the house of His Father, 
Luke 2:49. Later He taught daily in the Temple (Luke 19:47), 
performed miracles in it (Matt. 21:14,15), and drove out the 
money-changers from it (Matt. 21:12, 13). 
On the other hand, Jesus claimed to be greater than the 
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Temple, Matt. 12:6. He prophesied of the time when people would 
not worship in Jerusalem but in spirit and in truth (John 4: 21-23) 
and foretold the destruction of the Temple (Matt. 24:2; Mark 13:2). 
The rending of the veil at His death indicated that the direct 
access through Christ was to replace the use of the Temple as a 
meeting-place for God and man, Heb. 9:7-12; 10:19,20. When in 
70 A.D. the Temple was destroyed, its use naturally ceased to be 


an issue. . 
The Sacrifices 


In Matt. 5:23, 24; 8:4 Jesus commands Mosaic purification 
sacrifices of blood. He Himself observed the Passover to the very 
last, at the institution of the Lord’s Supper, Matt. 26:26-28. In 
1 Cor. (placed chronologically right after Acts 19:12) 5:7 Paul 
calls Christ our Passover. The next mention of the performance 
of offerings after that of Maundy Thursday is after Paul’s return 
from his third missionary journey, Acts 21:20 ff.; 24:17,18. In 
order to counteract the report that Paul is an enemy of the Temple, 
the elders at Jerusalem urge him to go to the Temple with four 
Nazirites, to spend money in worship, and to bring a purification 
sacrifice, which consisted of a he-lamb for a burnt offering, a ewe 
lamb for a sin-offering, and a ram for a peace-offering, along with 
other offerings, Num. 6:13-20. And Paul becomes a Jew to the 
Jews, 1 Cor. 9:20, and submits. Otherwise there is very little men- 
tion of offerings except figuratively. Heb. (written before the 
year 70) 7:12-28 makes a clear statement of the change of the 


priesthood. The Sabbath 


Nowhere in the New Testament is the Sabbath commanded. 

There are six instances in which Jesus acts contrary to the 
rules of the scribes concerning the observance of the Sabbath-day: 
Matt. 12:1-9; Mark 2:23-28; Luke 6:1-6. — Matt. 12:10-13; 
Mark 3:1-5; Luke 6:7-10. — Luke 13:11-16. — Luke 14:1-6. — 
John 5:1-18 (with John 5:10 cp. Jer. 17:21, 22); 7:22-24. — 
John 9:13-17. 

There is an incident, in the Codex Bezae only, after Luke 6:5, 
the account of which may be true even if not inspired. It reads: 
“On the same day He saw a man working on the Sabbath and said 
to him, Man, if thou knowest what thou doest, blessed art thou; 
but if thou knowest not, thou art accursed and a transgressor of the 
Law.” Cf. Rom. 14:14. 

The Apostles in Acts continued daily in the Temple, Acts 2:46. 
There is no mention of resting on a day. The institution of Sunday 
showed freedom, Acts 20:7; Rev.1:10. The Sabbath law is ex- 
pressly declared invalid in Gal. 4:10,11 and in Col. 2:16,17. But 
Jesus predicts the observance of the Sabbath-day among the Jews 
for as late as the time of the destruction of Jerusalem, Matt. 24: 20. 
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Unclean Meats 


What the attitude of the Jews toward swine was can be seen 
from Matt. 7:6 and Luke 15:13,15. The teaching of Jesus is given 
in Mark 7:18, 19: “And He saith unto them, ... Do ye not perceive 
that whatsoever thing from without entereth into the man, it can- 
not defile him, because it entereth not into his heart but into the 
belly and goeth out into the draught, purging all meats?” Luther 
connects “purging” (xadagitwv) with “draught.” Meyer follows 
him. But the International Critical Commentary says: “R. V.: 
‘This He said making all things clean.’ The participle agrees with 
the subject of Aéye, He says (v.18); that is, the result of this 
statement of Jesus was to abrogate the distinction between clean 
and unclean in articles of food. . . . _With the masculine it is 
possible to connect it with dgede@va, but the anacoluthon involved 
is rather large-sized and improbable, as only a single word sep- 
arates the noun from its unruly adjunct. The only probable con- 
nection is with the subject of Aéye. (v.18).” Wohlenberg joins the 
participle with Aéye. Kretzmann calls it the abrogation. Mark 
here declares that Jesus even at this time abrogated the distinc- 
tion of clean and unclean meats. But not until Acts 10 was Peter, 
whom Mark seems to follow, aware of the cleansing. His out- 
pouring of strong negatives pndapic, ovdéxote, nv — shows he had 
not grasped the meaning which he later found in the statement of 
Jesus and which, some thirty-plus years later, was written down 
by Mark. 

Other statements showing that the old distinctions no longer 
had to be observed are found Rom. 14 and Col. 2:16. 

To avoid giving offense and causing others to eat against their 
conscience, it was declared to be better at times to abstain from 
the “cleansed” meats, Acts 15:29; Rom. 14:13; 1 Cor. 10:25. 

W. F. Becx 
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Cine der bedeutfamiten Wusfagen, die wir in famtliden paulini- 
fen Briefen finden, ift im 2. Rorintherbrief, Rap. 3, 14-16, enthalten: 
»Sondern ihre Ginne find berjtodt; denn bis auf den heutigen Tag 
bleibt diefelbige Dede unaufgedect iiber dem Alten Teftament, wenn fie 
e3 Tefen, welde in Chrifto aufhiret. Wber bid auf den heutigen Tag, 
wenn Mofes gelefen wird, hangt die Dede bor ihrem Gergen. Wenn e3 
aber fich befehrete gu Dem HErrn, fo twiirde die Dede abgetan.” Wahrend 
aljfo die Schriften Mofis befonder3 genannt werden, fo gilt dod) nad 
dDiefer Wusfage im allgemeinen, dak die Decke bor den Augen der Yuden 
hangt, einerlet welde meffianifde Weisfagung in Betradt fommt. Und 
das Wort de3 Apojtels findet feine Wniwendung in gleickem Mae auf 
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alle Uusleger und Lefer des Wlten Teftaments, die nidt in den Schriften, 
von Genefis bis Maleadi, Chriftum in den Weisfagungen finden. Nicht 
ohne UWhfidt betont JEfus den Yuden feiner Zeit gegeniiber: ,,Sie ift’s, 
die bon mir zeuget”, Joh. 5,39, und in BV. 46: ,, Wenn ihr Moft glaub- 
tet, fo glaubtet ihr aud) mir; denn er hat von mir gefdjrieben.” Und 
gu den Biingern am Ofterabend fagte der Geiland: ,,€3 muf alles er- 
fillet werden, twas bon mir gefdrieben ift im Gefeb Mofis, in den Pro- 
pheten und in Pfalmen”, Quf. 24, 44. 

Diefe Tatfadjen treten uns fonderlid dann entgegen, wenn wir uns 
etwas auf dem Gebiet der rabbinifden Literatur umfehen, namentlid 
im Mittelalter, da die Ausfiihrungen der grofen jiidifden Gelehrten, 
bon Gaadia ben Yofeph (892—942) bis auf Sjaak Wbrabanel (1437 
bi8 1508), nod heute faft fymbolifde Geltung haben und auf den jiidi- 
{den Seminaren fleigig ftudiert werden. Gehen wir un einige der in 
Vetradht fommenden Ausfiihrungen iiber Bef. 53 etwas naber an. G3 
Tiegen und bierbei fonderlid) vor die Ausfiihrungen Yojeph Saradets 
in einem bor einigen Sabren erfdienenen Suche.) 

Smmer twieder tritt uns in diefer Literatur entgegen, dak die be- 
Deutendften Rabbiner allerdings den ftrittigen Punt recht aujfgefaft 
haben. Gie wiffen, dak der Glaube an den Meffias der eigentlide 
Banfapfel gwifden Zuden und Chriften ijt. Gie beflagen fic dariiber, 
dak die Behauptung der driftliden Religion, JEjus von Nazareth fei 
der berheigfene Meffias, das Herz de3 Qudentums trifft, dah die Wuf- 
redjterhaltung diefer Wusfage eventuell dem Budentum den Todesitof 
berfeben miifje. Go ritdéhaltlo3 fie barum die meijten Weisfagungen des 
Alten Teftaments (3.B. Gen. 49,10; Num. 23, 23; 24,17 ff.; Py. 47; 
72; 110; Sef. 7,14; 11,1 ff.; 40,1 ff.; 59, 20; 66,20; 65,17; Mida 
5,1; Sad. 9,9) als meffianifd anerfennen, fo definitiv tweigern fie fid, 
3Ejfum Chriftum fiir den geweisfagten Meffias gu halten. Und merf- 
twiirdigeriweife fpibt fich ihr Widerfpruch gerade auf Jef. 53 gu. 

Solomon ben Sfaak, getwshnlid unter dem Namen Rafhi befannt 
und gitiert, war einer der bedeutendften rabbinifdjen Lehrer in den 
Synagogen und Afademien Frankfreids im elften Jahrhundert. Cr war 
Augengeuge der Veriwiiftungen, die bon den Kreugfahrern in den jiidi- 
fGen Anfiedlungen am Rhein beim erften Kreugzug angerichtet wurden 
(1096). Gein Sauptverdienft nad jiidifher Auffafjung befteht darin, 
dak ex umfaffende Kommentare iiber das Alte Teftament und iiber den 
Talmud gefdrieben hat. Cr betont durdiweg, wabhrfideinlid auc wegen 
der geitgefdhidtliden Vorgange, dak das Volf der Yuden die Hoffnung 
auf die Erfdeinung deS verheigenen Meffias nicht aufgeben diirfe. Der 
unbefdreiblide Sdhreden, der die Buden Wefteuropas iiberfiel, als die 
Kreugfahrer ihnen fo iibel mitfpielten, follte die Hoffnung auf eine end- 
lide Erlofung in ihnen nicht auslofden. Zu Pj. 22,27 (,,Die Elenden 


1) The Doctrine of the Messiah in Medieval Jewish Literature. 
New York. 1932. 
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jollen effen, dak fie fatt werden”) bemerft Rafhi, dak dies gelte von der 
Zeit der endliden Erldfung in den Tagen de3 Meffias. Whnlice Be- 
merfungen finden fich gu Pf. 90,15; 43,3; 119,10; 42, 6.12. 

Aber wahrend der gelehrte Rabbi Fef. 11 als eine meffianijfde 
Weisjagung anerfennt und auslegt, fo weigert er fich, die} Bugeftandnis 
bet Sef. 53 gu machen. Cr nimmt an, dah diefes Rapitel fid) auf Ysrael 
begieht, DaB eS die niedrige Herfunft de3 Volfes darjtellen will. ,, Als 
%8rael alter tourde, mupte er Hak und Unterdriidung erfahren. Cr 
war wie ein Lamm, das angetrieben und gefdlagen wird, aber dabei 
ftumm bleibt und fich nicht miderfebt. Seine Heimat fotwohl wie feine 
Peziehungen waren inmitten demiitiger Rreaturen in geringer Um- 
gebung. Uber YSsrael wird endlich fich triumphierend itber feine Feinde 
erheben und feine Rade fiir die vielen Demiitigungen fuden.” Das ift 
Rafhis Verftandnis von Sef. 53. 

Sn Spanien lebte bon 1194 bid 1270 der jiidifche Gelehrte Mofes 
ben Nabman, gewohnlich Nahmanides genannt, ein Sdiiler des grofen 
Maimonides, aber mit twefentlich andern philofophifden und gum Teil 
aud) theologifden Unfidten, fo dafB er von feinen VolfSgenoffen als 
Hauptoerfedter der mpftifden Rabbala gepriefen wurde. Demgemap 
tragt auch feine Darlegung der meffianifden Lehre ein myftifdes Ge- 
prage. Manche Wusfpriide von ihm zeigen entweder ein tatfachlides 
Verftandnis fiir die ricdtige Wuffalfung vieler meffianifden Weisfagun- 
gen oder ein gliidlices Raten der Hauptgedanfen. Aber in die redte 
Wuffaffung von Sef. 53 fann er fich nicht finden. Cr behauptet, daf dies 
Rapitel die Vergangenheit, Gegenwart und Bufunft de3 jiidifden Volkes 
jdhildert. Geine Erflarung de3 Ausdruc3 ,,mein Knecht” findet Nah- 
manides in Rap. 44, 2 und 49, 3, die er auf da8 Volf Ysrael antwendet. 
Und doch fann er fic) Dem Dru de3 Kapitel3 nicht gang entgiehen, denn 
er legt e8 aud) aus nad) der tiberlieferung, die e3 auf ein gufiinftigeds 
Vorfommnis antwwendet. Demnad) begieht fich das RKapitel auf die Ver-= 
adtung, die den Mejffiad bet feinem Rommen treffen wird, die ifn aber 
night abbalten wird, jdlieblid) die Anerfennung feines Volfes gu ge- 
winnen; denn er twird unbefiegbar und unbveriwundbar fein. __,,,Siebe, 
mein Knecht wird weife fein’ bedeutet, dab der Meffias die redhte Beit 
fiir feine Offenbarung fiiblen wird. ,Cr wird erhohet und fehr hod er- 
haben fein‘, namlic&h um groke Dinge fiir Ysrael ausguridten. ,Er twar 
beradhtet’, wie Mojes, der auf einem Efel ritt. ,Cin Mann der Sdhmer- 
gen‘, teil er fchmerglid) bewegt wurde durch die Sinden de3 Volfes, die 
feine endlide Wnfunft vergogerten. Die driftologijde Auffaffung des 
Rapitels wird unmiglidh gemacht durch da gangliche Feblen jeder Be- 
gugnahme auf die Rreugigung. Nirgends wird gefagt, dak ,er getitet 
und an ein Solg gehangt werden follte’; im Gegenteil, das diefem gerade 
Entgegengefebte wird bon dem BVerheigfenen getweisfagt. C3 wird ge- 
jagt, dak er Kinder und ein Ianges Leben haben wiirde.“” 

Es ift Har, dak die Mtyftif des Nahmanides ganglid) ungureidend 
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war, da8 Geheimnis des Rapitels gu ergriinden. Und felbjtredend hat 
er fich getweigert, die neuteftamentlide Erflarung angunehmen und die 
Erfiillung der Weisfagung auf Golgatha gu fuden. Die Tatfade, dak 
feine Erflarung villig fade und ungureicdend war, ift hm nidt zum Be- 
touftfein gefommen. 

Am ausfiihrlidjten aber bejdhaftigt fich mit Sef. 53 der fpanifde 
Rabbi Sfaak Whrabanel (1437—1508). Diefer Nude hatte eine fehr pro- 
minente Stellung am Hofe Konig Ferdinands inne, namlicd als Finang- 
minifter. WS im Jahre 1492 das Defret verhangt wurde, das die 
Suden aus Spanien berbannte, bot Whrabanel dem Konige feinen gangen 
Reishium an, um die Ausfiihrung de3 Gebotes gu fiftieren, aber ber- 
geblidh. Die CErbitterung, die ihn dann ergriff, fommt befonders in 
feinem Rommentar iiber das Bud Deuteronomium zum Vorfdein, wo 
er unter anderm fdreibt: ,,Und die Quden fpraden untereinander: aft 
un Rraft holen fiir unfere Religion und fiir die Torah unfers Gottes. 
Gleiben wir leben, fo ijt e3 gut; und wenn e8 ihnen gefallt, uns gu 
toten, dann foll dies unfer Sdhidfal fein. Wir werden unjern heiligen 
Gund mit Gott nicht breden. Wir werden unfere Herzen nicht guriic- 
wenden. Wir werden vorivartsgehen im Namen des HErrn, unjers 
Gotte3.” Und fo ging Abrabanel mit feinen Volk3genofjen in die Ver- 
bannung. 

Die wefentliden eile der theologifden Ausfiihrungen Abrabanels 
iiber feine Meffiashoffnungen finden fic in dreizgehn Gaben: ,,1. Gott 
felbft mird SSrael erlofen und nicht ein bloker Bertreter wie Rores 
feinergeit. Darum wird die Erlofung nicht eine geitweilige, fondern 
eine Dauernde fein. 2. Die Erlofung wird das gange YSrael ein- 
fdlieken, mahrend friiher nur ein Brudhteil des Volfe3, dad niedrigite 
Element, aus Babel guriidfehrte. 3. Alle, die gum Gamen Xraels 
gehoren, werden erloft werden, felbft Giinder und Whgefallene. 4. Die 
Sdhefinah, die Weisfagung und andere heilige Verridtungen, werden 
twiederhergeftellt werden. 5. DiefeS Mal wird YSrael fiegreich fein iiber 
alle Nationen. 6. Y8rael wird geficert fein gegen Verbannung und 
Berjtiidelung. 7. Die Feinde ZSrael3 werden ihre wobhlverdiente Strafe 
empfangen. 8. Gott hat die Beit des ,Endes‘ beftimmt und dies feinem 
Propheten offenbart. 9. Das Verdienft der Vater wird die Erlofung 
nicht beeinfluffen. 10. Bor der Erlofung muh eine Verfohnung fiir die 
Giinden YSraels ftattfinden, entweder durd Bue oder durd Straf- 
heimfudung. 11. Die Erlofung ift nidt bedingt durd die Bufe. Gott 
wird Y8rael um feiner Giinden willen Heimfudjen und wird dem BVolf 
bergeben, twenn feine Strafe gu Ende gefommen ijt. 12. Die Auf- 
erftehung wird bald nach dem Cinfammeln de3 Volfes jtattfinden. 
13. Wie getwiffe Verheifungen bon der Fruchtbarfeit des Bodens und 
de nationalen Gliicdes erfillt worden find, fo wird aud) die Verheifung 
bon der gufiinftigen Erlofung fich gewifR betwahrheiten.” Cin typifcdes 
Beifpiel jidifder Traume! 
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Nad den Ausfiihrungen iiber die chiliaftifhen Ydeen Wbrabanels 
folgen feine Ungriffe auf die hriftologijden Erflarungen von Yef. 53, 
worauf er fehr ausfiihrlic) eingeht. Er beginnt mit gewiffen Fragen, 
pie er befonders an driftlide Ausleger ridtet, um von bornbherein die 
permeintlicje Unhaltbarfeit der chriftliden Cregefe dargulegen. Wer ift 
Gegenftand des gangen Rapitels? Die Gelehrten unter den Naga- 
renern erflaren das Rapitel bon dem Manne, der in Yerufalem gegen 
Ende des giweiten Tempels gefreugigt worden ijt und der nach ihrem 
Glauben der Sohn Gottes war, der im Sdhofe einer Yungfrau Fleifd 
angenommen hat, wie e3 in ihren Sdhriften fteht.” ,, Wie lakt fich die 
meffianifde Erflarung von Yef. 52, 13-15 durd die Midrafdim redht- 
fertigen? Warum bedient fic) der Prophet der Vegeichnung ,Mann'‘, 
die ein eingelne3 Yndividbuum und nidt einen RKolleftivbegriff begeichnet? 
Welche Ydee liegt in bem Leiden der Perfon in BV. 4. 5.112” 

Qn feinen Wusfiihrungen gu diefen Fragen meint Abrabanel, dah 
er ohne grofe Sdhwierigfeit die Wahl treffen tonne swifden gwei ge- 
wihnliden Crflarungen, namlic) der driftliden und der von ihm ver- 
tretenen. Gr bertritt mit groker Entfdiedenheit die Wuffaffung, dah der 
»Rnewt Jahbes” das Volf YSrael fei, fehon aus diefem Grunde, dak, 
wie er meint, Yef.52,12 und 54,1 unbedingt von dem Volfe FSsrael 
verjtanden twerden miigten. BSrael mitffe angefehen werden als eine 
Ginheit, und der ,RKnedt Zahves” fei ein Rolleftivbegriff, nicht eine 
eingelne Perfon. ,,Unfere Rranfheit” und ,unfjere Sdmergen” fonne 
man gang twobl berftehen bon den Verfolgungen, die YSrael von feiten 
anbderer Nationen gu erdulden gendtigt worden fei. Die Nationen iwiir- 
den fclieBlich gugeben miiffen, dak fie die Vertreter Gottes getvefen feien 
in den Heimfuchungen, die BSsrael getroffen Hatten. Gie hatten unter 
bem Gindrud geftanden, dak fie Durd ,feine Wunden”, namlid) durd 
N8raelS Wunden, Heilung finden fonnten, dak Hierin der Friede fiir 
ifre Seelen beftehe. Darum Hatten fie feft befdloffen, Ysrael3 Unter- 
gang berbeigzufiihren. 

Nach diefen einleitenden Bemerfungen geht Abrabanel auf die 
Cingelheiten feiner Urqumente ein, immer im Anfdluk an feine Gaupt- 
thefe, Daf, e8 verfehrt fei, angunehmen, dak das Werk de3 Meffias darin 
beftehe, bie Menfdhheit bon der Siinde gu befreien. Auf die Sehauptung, 
dak BEfus die Seelen der Menfdjen von der ewigen Verdammnis erloft 
habe, die Durd) die Siinde Adams iiber die Menfdhheit gefommen fei, er- 
widert Whrabanel, dak die Schrift nicht Lehre, dak Adams Seele dem 
ewigen BVerderben hatte anheimfallen miiffen. — Dagegen fagen wir: 
Selbjtverjtandlich wiirde der Jude die Stelle Rim. 5,12 nicht annehmen; 
aber ijt nicht diefelbe Wahrheit bon dem Tode und deffen Folgen in 
Gen. 2,17 enthalten? 

An obiges Argument felieBt fich ein giweites an: Selbft wenn 
Adam gefiindigt hat und dem Geifte nach geftraft worden ift, marum 
follte feine Giinde und fein Lo3 auf andere iibertragen werden? Der 
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fterblide Leib fann allerdings Giinde und Sdhwachheit erben, aber da 
die Seele gittliden Urfprungs ijt und daber von einer reinen Quelle 
fommt, follte fie nicht fiir Udams Fall verantwortlid gehalten twerbden. 
— ier felt das Verftandnis fiir die villige Verderbtheit der Seele, 
die auf die Siinde der erften Eltern folgte, wie diefe Gen. 3 befdrieben 
und in Gen. 5,3 angedeutet wird. Fiir Chriften geniigt vollftandig die 
Erflarung de3 Apoftels in Rom. 5, 12. 

WS drittes Argument wird geltend gemacht: Bugegeben, da 
Sterblide ihre GSiindhaftigfeit bon Wdam erben finnen, follen wir 
glauben, dak e3 fiir den Wmadhtigen unmiglid fei, die Siinde cinfad 
gu bergeben? Miiffe er Fleifd und Blut annehmen und Leiden er- 
dDulden? Logit und Geredhtigfeit verlangten, dak der Sitnder geftrajt 
twerde und nicht derjenige, gegen den gefiindigt worden fei. — Dies ijt 
ein typifdes menfdjlicjes, vernunftgemagkes Argument, und e3 ware, 
nebenbei gefagt, twiinfdenswert, daB mande moderniftifde Jrrlehrer fo 
piel Cinfidht in das Gebheimnis der Vertretung zeigten. Aber e3 zeigt 
fich bier gang deutlich, dak die ftellvertretendDe Genugtuung de3 Sohnes 
Gottes ein Geheimni3 ift, das die Vernunft de3 Menfdjen nidt fajjen 
fann. Darin befteht eben da3 Wunder der Erlofung, daz der Sohn 
Gottes zugleid Menfchenfohn war, dak der Geredhtigfeit und Heiligfeit 
Gottes Geniige gefdeben ijt dadurd, daR feine Liebe den Weg der 
Verjohnung fand. 

Das vierte einleitende Argument Abrabanels lautet fo: Wenn 3 
glaubwiirdig erjdeinen follte, dak einer die Giinde der gangen Ptenjdj- 
heit tragen und fiir alle leiden finne, dann fonnte ein folde3 BWejen 
moglicertweife ein Prophet oder ein vollfommener GHeiliger fein, aber 
nicht Gott. Dagu fomme, dak die driftlide Lehre auf einer Unmiglid- 
feit aufgebaut fei, namlid) dab die Gottheit einen Rirper annehmen 
finne. — Much hier, fo fonnen wir antiworten, handelt e3 fic) um ein 
Wunder, namlid dak Gott geoffenbart ijt im Fleifd, dak das Wort 
Sleifh ward und unter un twohnte. Andererfeits haben aber aud 
fdon jiidifde Lehrer anerfannt, dak der unerjehaffene Engel de3 HErrn 
im Alten Teftament eine ExfGeinung Gottes felber war. Auf die beiden 
GEinwwande fann jedes Kind antworten, das Luthers Kleinen Katedhismus 
gelernt hat. Die Erflarung ijt im gweiten Artifel nad Gottes Wort 
gegeben. 

Aber Wbrabanel hat nod mehr Cintwande, und er geht jest direft 
auf die eingelnen Verfe in Jef. 53 ein. 

1. Rap. 52,13: ,,Siehe, mein Rnedt yaskil (wird Gliic haben).“ 
Wenn wir, fo fiihrt er aus, yaskil itberfegen ,,wird meislich handeln“ 
(Luther: ,,1weislich tun”), fo twitrde das in fich fcilieken, dak Gott- 
YEjus vorher feine Weisbheit befeffen habe. Dies ijt unbegreiflid, da 
Gottes Weisheit ewig ift. Wenn wir dagegen iiberfeben: ,, Mein Knecht 
wird Gli haben”, fo wird die Sade vernunftiwidrig; denn mie fann 
ein Zujtand von Wobhlfabrt oder Gli von der Gottheit ausgefagt 
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werden? Gelbjt tenn wir gang nach menfdlidjer Weife reden, fo fann 
nidjt gefagt werden, dak BEfus Gliic hatte, namlich wegen feines tra- 
gijden Endes. — Hier fehlt dem jiidifden Gelehrten jeder Begriff von 
der Erniedrigung de3 Gottesfohnes, fraft deren diefer fic) entauferte 
und gehorjam tourde bis gum Tode, ja gum Tode am Kreuz. Eben 
weil er fic) fo tief erniedrigt hatte, fonnte ifn hernad aud Gott nad 
feiner menfdliden Natur erhihen und ihm einen Namen geben, der 
iiber alle Namen ift, Phil. 2, 7-11. 

2. Wie fann die Begzeichnung ,Knedht” gebraucht werden von einem, 
der nad) Geift und Verftand der Hidhfte, Gott felber, ijt? — Dies ift 
allerdingS auch fiir Chriften ein Geheimnis, aber eins, deffen Offen- 
barung in Gottes Wort vorliegt. Auch hier findet die Pbhilipperjtelle 
ihre Untwendung. 

3. Die Worte ,,Er wird erhshet und fehr hoch erhaben fein” fonnen 
ign nid&t nad feiner menfdlicdjen Seite befdjreiben tegen feines un- 
gliidliden Lebens. Wenn die Worte hildlid) gu verftehen find, fo be- 
gichen fie fich auf Gott. — Auch hier handelt e3 fid um das Geheimnis 
der Erhohung de3 menfdgewordenen Gottesfohnes nach vorausgegange- 
ner Erniedrigung. Und damit ift berbunden das Geheimnis der beiden 
Naturen, der gottliden und der menfdiliden, in der Perfon des Gott- 
menfden YEfus Chriftus. Die Worte find nidt im bildliden, fondern 
im eigentliden Ginne gu faffen. Gelbft ein Qubde follte nach Pf. 110 
und andern Stellen im Pfalter cine Whnung von der Art und Weife 
haben, tie Gott durdh diefe eigenartige Perfon die Erlofung de3 menfdj- 
liden Gefehlechts ins Werk gefest hat. 

4. ,€r hatte feine Geftalt nod Sdine, dak wir ihn angefdaut 
fatten. Noch befak er eine Geftalt, die und gefallen hatte” fann nit 
bon YEfu ausgefagt fein; denn die Gefdidte beridtet bon ihm, dak er 
ein angenehmes Yueres gehabt habe. Wenn der Vers feine Erfchei- 
nung im Todesguftande befdreibt, fo ift darin nidts Ungemohnlices, 
weil das bon allen toten Perfonen gilt. — Hier begieht fic Whrabanel 
auf Ynformation, die nidt in den Evangelien enthalten ift. Wir haben 
feine Befdreibung deS auperen Wusfehens des Heilandes aufer bei 
feiner Verfpottung im Palaft des Hohenpriefters und im Ricthaufe de3 
Pilatus. Und wenn fic der Rabbi auf Pf. 45, 2 begieht, fo haben wir 
gute Griinde zur Annahme, dak died bildlidie Redeweife ijt. Der Vers 
gibt un8 eine Gefdreibung der RnedhtSgeftalt des GHeilandes, wie fie 
aud) in der Stelle Phil. 2, 5-8 liegt. 

5. ,giirtwahr, er trug unfere Rranfheit” uf. fann. feine Begug- 
nahme auf die Tatfadhe fein, dak BEfus die ungliidliden Seelen, die 
wegen der Siinde unfer3 Urbater3 in Gehenna gefangen liegen, befreit 
habe, weil geiftlicje Strafe niemals eine Rranfheit genannt wird. — 
Die Antwort ift hier, daB e3 fid) um die Siindenfranfheit handelt, die 
unfer GStellvertreter auf fic) genommen und fiir un8 erduldet hat. 
» Gott Hat den, der bon feiner Giinde toufte, fiir uns gur Giinde ge- 
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mat, auf dak wir wiirden in ihm die Geredhtigfeit, die vor Gott gilt”, 
2 Ror. 5, 21. 

6. Lamo, %. 8, ijt ein Plural, ,ifnen”, und zeigt an, dak da3 
Subjett, fonft iiberall mit dem Cingular, tatjachlich ein Plural fein 
mug, da8 Volf YSsrael. — Antivort: Dies Argument, das auch von 
Kimchi gebraucht twird,?) betveift nichts fiir die jiidijde und moderniftijde 
Auffaffung de3 Verfes und des gangen RKapitels. — Hier fann fofort 
fonjtatiert werden, dah wd auch fonft fiir i$ gebraucht wird. Bgl. Sef. 
44,15, fowie, dap proteftantifde Ausleger im Sinn feine Sdhiwierig- 
feit finden (Orelli: ,tourde er gu Tode gepeinigt”; Delibjd: _,,traf 
Whndung ihn”). Aber wir fonnen getroft lefen, wie e3 Wbrabanel ver- 
langt; denn dann ergibt fich die iberfebung: ,,Fiir den Frebvel meines 
Volfes ijt er gefdlagen ihnen”, namlic&h den Gliedern meines BVolfes; 
denn ihnen fam e8 ja gugute, dak er litt und ftarb. Go fallt auch diefe 
angeblich ftarfe Rritif hin. 

7. ,Gie haben fein Grab bereitet bet den Gottlofen.“” Aber fein 
Grab tourde nicht angetaftet, weil das Bntereffe der Feinde ganz auf 
feinen Tod eingeftellt war. Der andere Wusdrucd: ,,und bet den Reidjen 
fein Grabmonument” zeigt definitiv, dDaR die Begugnahme nidt auf 
YEfum fein fann, da die Gefchidte nichts bon feinem Grabe beridtet. — 
Der erfte Teil diefes Arguments ijt villig grundlo3, da e3 fich bet dem 
Begrabni3 de3 Heilandes gunacdhft nit um Feinde, fondern um Freunde 
handelt, die ihrem geliebten Meijter die lebte Chre ertveifen twollten. 
Und wa8 die giveite Sehauptung anlangt, fo follte man ertwarten diirfen, 
dak die Cvangelien, die bon dem Begrabnis BEju berichten, wenigitens 
alg biftorifde Dofumente in Betradt famen, felbft wenn man fie nicht 
alg Gotte3 Wort anerfennen will. Das Begrabnis3 de3 Heilandes dur 
Sojeph von Arimathia mit Hilfe de3 Nifodemus ift geniigend begeugt. 

8. , Uber der HErr wollte ibn alfo zerjdjlagen mit Kranfheit.“ 
Wenn e3 YEfu Wbficht war, die Gottlofen vom ewigen Verderben gu 
erretten, dann bat er die Verantivortlidfeit fiir feine Leiden iiber- 
nommen, und e8 ijt berfehrt, gu argumentieren, dak Gott e3 fo getvollt 
habe. — Antwort: Obgleid) Gott in Chrijto war und die Welt mit fid 
felber verfihnte, fo bleibt dod) wabr, dak die eingelnen Perfonen der 
Gottheit am Werk der Erlofung beteiligt waren, dak der Sohn in feiner 
Perfon die Verjohnung der Welt auf fid nahm. Go viel fonnte aud 
ein jiidijder Rabbi allenfall aus Bj. 40,8 lernen. 

9. ,So wird er feinen Gamen fehen und in die Lange leben.“ 
XEjus ftarb als junger Mann und hinterliek feine Nacdhfommen. Der 
Vers fann fic nidt auf Anhanger und Yiinger begiehen, weil zera 
(Game) niemals bildlich gebraucht wird, fondern immer bon Jeiblider 
Nadhfommenfdaft. — Dadurd, dak das Wort Same” fonft regel- 


2) The Fifty-third Chapter of Isaiah according to Jewish Inter- 
preters. 
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magig von leiblicer Nachfommenjdaft gebraudjt wird, ijt noch nicht 
bewiefen, daB eS Hier unbedingt fo verftanden werden mug. Und in 
wenigftenS einem Salle, auf den wir eben aufmerffam gemadt twur- 
pen, namlid) Jef. 57, 4, handelt e3 fich bet yor offenfichtlid um eine 
bildlide Redetveije. Warum follte das Wort ,Same” nit von geift- 
lier Nachfommenjfdaft, von Viingern und Anhangern, gebraucht 
twerden ? 

10. ,€r wird den Raub mit den Starfen teilen.” E38 wird nirgends 
berichtet, DaB YEfus Raub und Beute gemacht habe. — Hierauf ijt nur 
gu antiworten, dag den Kritifern das geiftlidje Verftandnis der Stelle 
pollftandig abgebt. 

Saracdhef felber fihlt fich hier gedrungen, aus andern jiidifden 
Kommentaren itber Jef. 53 nod folgende Argumente in einer Anz 
merfung angugeben: 1. Wenn Fef.53 auf JEfum gu begiehen ware, dann 
hatte JCfus den Zeitlicjen Tod befeitigen follen. 2. Er hatte follen eine 
vollftandige Heilung bon Adams Sitnde guftande gebracht haben. 3. Er 
hatte die gange Menfdhheit fiindlo3 machen follen. 4. Wenn er Gott ift, 
bei twem fann er Fiirjprade einlegen? 5. Wie fann er erhoht werden? 
Gott ijt immer erhoht. 6. Wenn er Gott tare, fo fonnte nidt von ihm 
gejagt werden: Des HErrn Vornehmen wird durd feine Hand fortgehen, 
da e8 Gottes eigene Hand ijt. — Wuf diefe und ahnlide Cintwiirfe haben 
wir fchon oben das Notige ertvidert. Was die Rabbiner geltend madden 
wollen, ijt gum groken Teil auf Mangel an Hiftorifhem Verjtandnis 
guriictgufiibren. 

Wir fonnen nicht felieBen, ohne Hingutweifen auf eine fehr be- 
geidhnende Bemerfung Sarachef3, der im Sdhlupfapitel feines Buches 
ausfiibrt, dak die driftliden Lehrer fic fchon feit Yahrhunderten auf 
Sef. 52, 13-53, 15 berlaffen haben, um ihre Behauptung von YEfu als 
dem GErlofer der Welt gu beweifen. hr Cifer und ifre Cinbildungs- 
fraft, fo fithrt er aus, haben in der Sefaiasitelle alle Cingelheiten feines 
ftellvertretenden VeidenS und Tode3 gefunden. Dagegen aber ijt nach 
CSarachef einmal die gu fagen, dak die jiidifden Wusleger de3 Mittel- 
alters faft auf dDemfelben Grunde jtanden twie die modernen Eritifcjen 
Ausleger unter den Proteftanten, da beide in dem ,,Rnedht Yahves” 
Yrael als Volk fehen wollen. C3 handle fich demnac blok um Perfoni- 
fifation einer Nation. %n allen andern Stellen im Jefaiasbuch (2) be- 
geidjne der Wusdrucd einfach das Volk Ysrael, warum nit an diefer 
Stelle? 

Dann fahrt Saracef wortlicgh fort: ,Um den drijtliden Glauben 
an die Gottlidfeit des Erlofer3 gu entfraften, ift e3 der Mtithe wert, 
darauf gu adjten, dak alle [2] Gelehrten entidieden den menjfchliden 
Urjprung de3 Gefalbten betonen, obgleich manche ihm geheimnisvolle 
Rrafte und tounderbare Heldentaten gufdreiben. Cr wird ein Nach- 
fomme der foniglidjen Familie Davids fein, wird feinem Namensbruder 
an Tapferfeit und Frimmigfeit gleicftehen, wird fic) mit Salomo an 
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Weisheit mejfen fonnen und wird Mofes im Befib des prophetifden 
Geijtes nabefommen. Cr wird die Menfdheit hier auf diefer Erde er- 
ldfen, nicht wie der chriftliche Meffias, der die Menfdhheit bon dem 
Schicjal der gufiinftigen Welt erlofen will. Cin meffianifder Gedante, 
der in der chriftliden Theologie betont wird, ijt die ftellvertretende und 
erlifende Kraft de3 Heilandes. Yn der hebraifden Auffaffung ift diefer 
Gedanfe ganglic&h abtwefend. C8 wird erwwartet, dak der Meffias einen 
gtogen politijden und geijtliden Dienjft verridjten wird. Aber feine 
eingigartigen Borgiige werden nidt die Erlifung YSsraelB oder der 
Menfahheit von ihrem gegeniwartigen Sduldguftand bewirfen. Die 
Menfdjen miiffen durch ihre eigenen Anftrengungen die Unfdhuld und die 
Velohnungen der meffianifden Wra gewinnen.” (GS. 309.) 

Wie itberaus traurig! Das flare Wort Gottes wird beifeitegefest, 
das ganze Neue Teftament, felbft in feinen rein gefchidtliden Teilen, 
einfach ignoriert. Die mefjianifden Ydeen der jiidifden Rabbiner find, 
fon allein auf Grund de3 Witen Teftaments, vollig ungeniigend. Die 
diliajtifden Traume find ganglich unhaltbar. Und dabei diefer traurige 
Zujtand der Selbftgeredhtigfeit, des Verlaffens auf eigenes Tun! Wolle 
doch Gott diefen blinden Yuden und allen, die ihre Anfdhauungsineife 
teilen, die Augen dffnen, fo dak diejenigen unter ihnen, die gu feinen 
Auserwablten gehiren, den Weg des Friedens durd FEfum Chrijtum 
fennenlernen! Wir aber wollen, auch wieder in der dieSjahrigen Paf- 
fion3geit, mit dem Evangeliften de3 Wlten Teftaments in feinem 53. Ra- 
pitel unter das Kreug auf Golgatha treten und uns der jtelvertretenden 
Genugtuung unfers OGeilandes troften, damit wir merden in ihm die 
Geredtigfeit, die vor Gott gilt. 8. C. KRregmann 
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Eisenach Epistle for the Fifth Sunday in Lent, Judica 





The lively hope for an inheritance incorruptible and undefiled 
and that fadeth not away was the theme of Peter’s hymn of thanks- 
giving to the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ in chap. 
1:1-12. Hard upon its joyous tones follows the sterner strain of an 
urgent exhortation to holy living appropriate to heirs of that salva- 
tion ready to be revealed in the last time. The passage before us is 
part of this admonition. Here, besides the ever-recurrent key-note 
of hope, the apostle strikes other keys in his endeavor to make his 
hearers able and willing to sanctify themselves. He touches upon 
the fatherhood of God, His judgment, the redemption of Christ, the 
regeneration by the Holy Ghost through the abiding Word of God. 
May this masterpiece of heaven-born music stir up the hearts of all 
who are privileged to hear its wondrous melodies and fill our souls 
with hope and gratitude and love toward God and man! 
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And if ye call on the Father, who without respect of persons 
judgeth according to every man’s work, pass the time of your 
sojourning here in fear, v.17. “If ye call on the Father,” rather, 
if ye invoke as Father. The absence of the article before “Father” 
stresses the character of God as Father; cp. Ps. 103:13; Luke 11:11; 
John 6:39; 16:27. God is indeed a Father. His Son has procured 
for all believers the precious right to call Him by that comforting 
name, John 1:12-14; 14:6; 20:17; He has taught, yea, commanded us, 
to call Him Father, Matt. 6:9; Luke 11:2 (two different occasions); 
and for this purpose has sent His Spirit, Rom. 8:15; Gal. 4:6. There 
is no believing child of God who will not obey the will of his 
Savior and make use of his right to call God “Abba, Father,” 
1 John 3:1. Yet the Father is not a father in the sense of the 
Modernists, a father who is all love and nothing more, a father who 
like Eli of old will barely frown upon his disobedient children, 
will not think of punishing them, least of all of damning them 
forever. He is a Father “who without respect of persons judgeth 
according to every man’s work.” Note the present participle, is 
judging. God is not a judge in name only nor a judge who takes 
an occasional vacation nor a judge only for such as openly reject 
His authority, whereas His children need not fear His judgment. 
Though He is to us a Father, He is at the same time continually, 
unceasingly judging; for He is at all times the Holy One, vv. 15, 16, 
evermore hating sin, always rendering His opinion, pronouncing 
judgment, condemning all that is sinful. And He does that “with- 
out respect of persons.” God is not a respecter of persons, Jas. 
2:1,9; Rom. 2:11; Col. 3:25. That is the lesson which He Himself 
taught Peter, Acts 10:10-28, 34, a truth which, however, Peter 
nevertheless temporarily forgot, Gal. 2:11 ff.; a truth, simple and 
self-evident though it is, must be preached to every child of God 
time and again lest he forget or disregard it or fail to apply it to 
himself. Sin is no less sin when committed by a child of God than 
when it is done by an unbeliever. Sin is no less displeasing to the 
heavenly Father when His Christians become guilty of it than it is 
offensive to the Judge of all mankind when a wicked person is the 
culprit. Sin in any form and from any source is hateful to God, 
Rom. 2:1-29. God is indeed a loving Father to His children, but 
a Father who looks for obedience in His children, who has called 
them for the very purpose that they be holy, vv. 14,15, and who 
is no respecter of persons, judging “according to every man’s 
work.” The singular denotes one’s entire life-work, the work we 
are building up day by day, hour by hour, minute by minute; that 
work which consists of innumerable single acts, words, thoughts, 
each one either the fruit of the Spirit, the work of the new man or 
the product of the flesh, the outgrowth of that sinful depravity 
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which rules natural man, which still seeks to maintain its dominion 
over the child of God. Does the Christian’s work show that he is 
growing in faith, in love, in sanctification, and in holiness? Or does 
his life-work bear the marks of indifference, of an easy-going, half- 
hearted, self-satisfied Christianity, to which Prov. 24:33 applies? 
God judges, is judging, the work of His children now and will 
judge it on that Day. 

Therefore “pass the time of your sojourning here in fear.” 
Pass, dvacteapnte, to turn hither and thither, to wend one’s way, 
to walk, to conduct, deport oneself. Iagoia, a dwelling alongside 
of, used in the New Testament in the sense of living in a strange 
country, a sojourning. Though we are the Father’s children, we are 
not yet in the Father’s home; we are still on the way, pilgrims, 
strangers in this world; cp. 1:1; 2:11; John 17:11,14,15; Heb. 
13:14. This journey may seem a long one, a tedious one; yet it is 
a sojourning in time. Even in point of duration it is not to be 
compared with that eternity of dwelling in our true home yonder, 
1:3-12. Yet there is constant danger of doing something in this time 
of sojourning that may make it impossible to arrive at the goal, 
something contrary to the will of the Father, something that may 
cause one’s feet to stray from the narrow path, that may cause 
the Father to judge, to pass the sentence of condemnation upon, 
the wayward pilgrim. Therefore walk in fear all the days of your 
pilgrimage, fearing to rouse your Father’s displeasure, dreading 
to call forth your Judge’s sentence of death, Phil. 2:12. Yet, lest 
this fear become a slavish fear, driving you away from God, filling 
your heart with enmity and hatred toward God and unwillingness 
to do His will, it should at all times be mingled with fervent love 
of Him who is ever your Father. The Father, your Judge, — fear 
Him and do not sin. The Judge, your Father, —love Him and do 
His will. Ps. 2:11, 12 applies not only to the kings of the earth, but 
to all children of God as well. Peter is a faithful pastor, an ex- 
perienced Seelsorger, understanding rightly to divide the Word of 
Truth, preaching and applying both Law and Gospel effectively. 

In order to exhort his readers and enable them to practise 
willing obedience, Peter adds another powerful motive for true, 
unceasing sanctification and at the same time answers a question 
that might come to us, namely, how it is possible that God can be 
Father and Judge or Judge and Father at the same time. For- 
asmuch as ye know that ye were not redeemed with corruptible 
things, as silver and gold, from your vain conversation received 
by tradition from your fathers, but with the precious blood of 
Christ, as of a Lamb without blemish and without spot, who verily 
was foreordained before the foundation of the world, but was 
manifest in these last times for you, who by Him do believe in 
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God, that raised Him up from the dead and gave Him glory, that 
your faith and hope might be in God, vv.18-21. This is one of 
the most precious gems in the Bible, worthy to be inscribed in 
letters of gold in the homes of all Christians, even as they are 
written indelibly in their hearts and souls. “Forasmuch as ye 
know,” knowing, eidétec. The Christian religion is not a matter 
of conjecture; it is knowledge, certainty. Eiéévo. means “to see 
with the mind’s eye.” God has opened and enlightened the eyes 
of their understanding; cp. Acts 26:18; Eph. 1:18; 2 Cor. 4:4, 6; 
Heb. 11:1. “Ye were redeemed,” that is the blessed fact of which 
the apostle reminds his readers in order to make them willing and 
able to lead that life of holiness which is the object of his admoni- 
tion in vv.13-17. For that reason he is not satisfied with merely 
reminding them of their redemption. He takes occasion to enlarge 
upon this fundamental doctrine of Christianity by recalling to them 
the state from which they were ransomed, the price paid for their 
ransom, the decree on which this ransom rests, the revelation of 
this ransom for their salvation, the blessed result of this ransom, 
the infallible certainty of the sufficiency of the ransom,— all in 
order to lend force to his admonition unto sanctification. And 
where is there a child of God that can harden his heart against 
the cumulative power of this wonderfui message, that can with- 
stand its appeal, that will not now gain new strength, new inspira- 
tion, new joyous willingness to lead a life of holiness? 

Let us look a little more closely at the various items enumer- 
ated by Peter in his description of our redemption. Ye were 
redeemed. Avtoedw (from Av, to loose, to release), in New Testa- 
ment usage means to loose or deliver by means of a ransom. In 
our passage the idea of ransom is brought out very clearly also in 
the context, the ransom-price being described both negatively and 
positively. Deliverance by a ransom presupposes imprisonment, 
captivity, bondage. And a hopeless slavery indeed it was from 
which we were redeemed. Ye were redeemed “from,” é, out of, 
“your vain conversation.” All readers were redeemed, hence all 
were at one time in bondage. Conversation here in its archaic 
usage of deportment, conduct, behavior, is the conversatio of the 
Vulgate, literally a turning about; hence a literal translation of the 
Greek word. See remarks on v.17. The noun is found 13 times in 
the New Testament, three times in Paul’s epistles, once each in 
Hebrews and James, eight times in Peter’s epistles. It denotes the 
conduct as based on certain principles, either good or evil, the 
outer manifestation of the inner holiness, 1 Pet.1:15; the visible 
evidence, 2:12, that Christians are indeed a holy nation, 2:9; the 
manner in which the hidden man of the heart reveals its presence 
and influence, 3:1-4. Used of the unbeliever, it describes a manner 
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of life determined, ruled, governed, by the old man, which is cor- 
rupt according to the deceitful lusts, Eph. 4,22. The term conver- 
sation therefore is limited neither to the innate depravity nor to its 
outward expression. While stressing the outward conduct, it de- 
notes conduct as flowing from an inner source. In our passage it 
designates the old man, the Old Adam, sinful depravity in its 
totality, comprising the tree and its fruit, original and actual lust, 
evil desires, depraved inclinations, sinful words, wicked deeds. 
It denotes that conduct of natural man of which Paul paints so 
gruesome a picture, both as to its manifestations and as to its 
hidden well-springs, in Rom. 1:18-32. Cp. also Eph. 2:1-3 (note 
aveotoagnpev, v.3); Titus 3:3. 

Peter calls this conversation “vain,” pataia, empty, hollow, 
“devoid of force, truth, success, result,” as Thayer puts it. The 
LXX uses the noun patawrtns in its translation of Eccl. 1:1, Vanity 
of vanities. Our conversation by nature is devoid of force, truth. 
It is a manner of life that is not worthy of the name of life. It is 
not life in its reality, not life in the sense in which man became 
a living soul, Gen. 2:7. Ever since man ate of that forbidden tree, 
life from its very beginnings has had in it the germ of death, Gen. 
2:17b. “Der Wurm sass drin!” Ps. 39:46. Delitzsch translates 
vv.5b,6a: “Only a mere breath is every man, however firm he 
may stand. Only as a shadow does man wander to and fro. Only 
for a breath do they make an uproar.” The life of natural man is 
a conversation without Christ, without God, Eph. 2:12, and is there- 
fore eo ipso opposed to God, enmity against God; a conversation 
whose very joys and pleasures are hollow, empty, promising hap- 
piness, yet never fulfilling their promises, surfeiting, nauseating, 
never satisfying the soul. And its sorrows, without Christ, without 
God, without hope, lead to despair, insanity, suicide. If man has 
spent his allotted threescore years and ten of this vain conversa- 
tion called life, if by reason of strength he has reached or even sur- 
passed fourscore years, then, looking back, all, all, is labor and 
sorrow, and, looking forward, all, all, is hopeless, vain. The result 
of his conversation? An eternity of vanities! An eternity over the 
portals of which is inscribed in letters of fire “All hope abandon, ye 
who enter here.” An eternity, where they shall be consumed by 
the wrath of God and be troubled by His anger, Ps. 90:7. And 
while here their days were passed away and spent as a tale that is 
told and finally ended, there shall be no passing away, no ending 
of days, no finishing of that tale that they wish had never been 
told. Vain conversation, empty manner of life, vanity of vanities! 

This vain conversation, says Peter, was “received by tradition 
from your fathers,” xatgoxagadétov, delivered by fathers. That is 
the sad gift which every father hands to his every offspring at the 
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moment of conception, Ps.51:5; John 3:6; Rom.7:18. Man has 
no choice in this matter. By his very nature the only manner of 
life possible to him is one of vanity, emptiness. This “conversa- 
tion” is a cruel tyrant from whose rule no one can escape. Man 
may change his language, his country, his customs, his fashions. 
We ride in Pullmans and aeroplanes, whereas our fathers walked 
or rode horseback or in ox-carts. We speak over the telephone, 
send messages by telegraph, flash the news by radio, whereas our 
fathers had to wait weary hours, days, months, before the anxiously 
expected message reached them. Yet the vain conversation re- 
ceived by tradition from the fathers remains ever vain, void of 
truth. Its joys remain just as hollow, its sorrows just as comfort- 
less, and its end is just as hopeless as ever, no matter what the 
outer circumstances may be. Its sinfulness, its guilt, its hollowness, 
its godlessness, its hopelessness, its cruel, tyrannical rule, cannot be 
changed, nor — and that is the supreme vanity of man’s vain con- 
versation— does man desire to change it. So completely has it 
permeated his entire nature, so absolutely does it govern his mind 
and heart and soul, that he loves his bondage, hugs his chains, wil- 
fully, purposely, sets all his faculties in opposition to God, wilfully 
makes of his life, which might have been filled with joy and beauty 
and God, an empty shell from which the kernel has been thrown 
out, a corpse, from which the spirit, the soul, has flown. Vanities 
of vanities! 

From this vain conversation ye were redeemed, ransomed, “not 
with corruptible things, as silver and gold.” Impossible to ransom 
from vanities by vanities, by corruptible things, which, though they 
be ever so highly prized by men, are mere baubles in the sight of 
God. One soul is more valuable than all the silver and gold, than 
all the world, Mark 8:36,37; cp. Ps. 50:7-13; Micah 6:6. The 
ransom-price paid for lost and condemned souls could not be any- 
thing corruptible; it had to be something more precious. And so 
it is. Ye were redeemed “with the precious blood of Christ, as of 
a Lamb without blemish and without spot.” Atyaw is to be con- 
nected with Xqiotod, and the phrase “as of a Lamb,” etc., is in ap- 
position to “Christ.” We were ransomed by the blood of Christ. 
As there is no forgiveness, Heb. 9:22, so there is no redemption, 
without the shedding of blood. Cp. Col.1:14; Eph.1:7. Christ’s 
blood is indeed a precious tiwov, blood, not only because it is held 
in such high esteem by all His followers, but because it is in itself 
of inestimable value and because it has so blessed an effect. It is 
the blood of Christ, the Messiah, the Savior promised and appointed 
by God Himself. It is the blood “as of a Lamb without blemish and 
without spot.” These terms remind every reader of the rite of 
sacrifice, which prescribed that a spotless, immaculate lamb be 
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slain in the place of the sinner, Lev. 1:2-13; 22:19-25; Is. 53:6, 7. 
Theirs was corruptible, vain blood, unable to take away sin, Heb. 
10:4. Christ’s blood, precious, valuable, could be offered in our 
place because He, as the Holy One born of Mary, Luke 1:35, knew 
no sin. This spotless Lamb shed His blood, which is the seat of life, 
Lev. 17:11,14; Deut. 12:23, and thus laid down His life for man, 
who had forfeited his life because of his vain conversation. Being 
sinless, without blemish and without spot, in His nature and person, 
He was sinless also in all His actions, in His conduct, His conversa- 
tion, and thereby broke the rule of the vain conversation delivered 
by the fathers to their offspring. And since He was that Christ of 
whom Peter had confessed that He was the Son of the living God, 
Matt. 16:16; John 6:69; 1 Pet.1:2,3,11; 2 Pet.1:1, His blood and 
His holy life was a ransom sufficient to buy back all men from the 
guilt, the penalty, the power, and the dominion of sin, 1 John 2:2. 


The sufficiency of this ransom is further evidenced by the fact 
that “He verily was foreordained before the foundation of the 
world,” v.20. The redemption of Christ was not a work under- 
taken at haphazard, on the spur of the moment, on His own initia- 
tive only. It was the outcome of an eternal decree of the Triune 
God. Before the foundation of the world, Ps. 90:1, in timeless 
eternity, God had foreknown this Christ as the Lamb to ransom 
mankind. IIgoeyvwopnévov, not merely foreseen, but foreknown. 
Keil: “The redemption of mankind was decreed in the loving 
counsel of God before the foundation of the world, that is, in 
premundane eternity; and in this decree God did not only rec- 
ognize Christ as Him who would by His manifestation in the world 
redeem fallen mankind, but He made Him also as such the object 
of His affectionate knowledge, His love.” Already in eternity Christ 
was foreknown, lovingly chosen, foreordained, to be what He ac- 
tually became by His manifestation in the flesh. “But was manifest.” 
Pavegwitévtos receives its color from the contrast to foreknown, 
hence is not to be taken in the sense of “revealed by the preaching 
of the Gospel,” but manifested as the Lamb of God by His ap- 
pearance in the world in order to carry out the divine decree of 
redemption. The same Christ who was in eternity the object of 
God’s loving knowledge was manifested as such “in these last 
times,” a standing designation of the New Testament times. Hence 
the word manifest involves the preexistence of Christ. Our Re- 
deemer is the eternal God, who with His Father and the Holy 
Spirit determined upon the decree of redemption through His 
blood, 1 John 1:7. Can there be any doubt as to the validity of 
His ransom to obtain for us an eternal redemption? Heb. 9:12. 
Here is not vanity, not corruption; here is reality, eternal, infinite 
value. Precious blood shed for our ransom! 
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For you, who by Him do believe in God, that raised Him up 
from the dead, and gave Him glory, that your faith and hope might 
be in God, v. 21. “For you.” Christ was manifested as the Redeemer 
of all men; but since unbelief rejects the ransom of Christ, it is of 
no profit to the children of unbelief. Only faith grasps Christ and 
His ransom, His work of redemption; only faith obtains the 
blessed fruit of the labors of the Redeemer; and so in a particular 
manner Christ was manifested for them, for their eternal welfare. 
You “do believe,” are believers, have come to saving faith, are in 
possession of the ransoming blood, partake of all its blessings. 
You are no longer guilty sinners; for your Redeemer, the spotless 
Son of God, has taken your guilt upon Himself and paid every 
penny of your debt. You are no longer subject to punishment; 
for Christ has shed His blood for you, suffered your penalty in full. 
You are no longer slaves of sin and Satan, doing the will of God’s 
arch-enemy; you are ransomed from their dread power, delivered 
from their dominion; you are free, loving, beloved children of God. 
You are believers in the precious blood of the Lamb, blessed in 
time and eternity. 

This faith is not of the believers’ own making, they have come 
to saving faith not on their own initiative; they owe their faith, 
as they owe their redemption, alone to grace, alone to Christ. 
They are believers “by Him,” 6’ aitot, through Him. Christ alone 
has made their faith possible. Without His ransom there would be 
no possibility of saving faith, no occasion for it, no ground on which 
it could stand safe and sure. All around there would be nothing 
but sinking sand, treacherous bogs, vanities. Not satisfied with 
having furnished a safe foundation for their faith, Christ Himself 
wrought faith in them, since they could never have come to Him 
by their own power, Eph. 2:1-10. Christ is in every sense of the 
word the Author of faith, Heb.12:2. They believe “in God,” sis, 
toward God, the true God revealed in Jesus Christ as their recon- 
ciled Father. The goal of faith is God, toward whom faith is con- 
stantly reaching out its arms, whom it embraces ever the more 
closely, with whom it becomes ever the more intimately united. 


Moreover, the believers need not harbor the slightest fear that 
their faith will be doomed to disappointment. That faith which 
Christ has wrought, which rests on the firm foundation of His ran- 
som, is a faith in God, “who has raised Him up from the dead and gave 
Him glory,” who by His exaltation of Christ has placed the stamp 
of His approval on the work of redemption of His Son, proclaiming 
His ransom an all-sufficient one and admitting into the fulness of 
His glory Him who came as the Representative and Forerunner of 
all who would follow Him in faith. God’s exaltation of His Son was 
the fulfilment of Christ’s request in John 17: 20-24. All this for the 
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purpose “that your faith and hope might be in God,” toward God. 
Again the apostle calls attention to the fact that God is the aim and 
object of the Christians’ faith. And to what lengths did God go 
in order to accomplish that purpose! In order that our faith and 
hope be in God, there was God’s eternal decree of redemption, there 
was the manifestation of Christ as our Ransom, there was the shed- 
ding of His precious blood, there was the engendering of our faith 
by Christ Himself. In addition to all this there was the exaltation 
and glorification of Christ by the Father —all for us; all, in order 
that we might with all boldness and confidence come to Him and 
ask Him as dear children ask their dear father; all, in order that 
our faith and hope might not be the vague, uncertain, fruitless belief 
of a heathen in his idols, in that which is not God, which is vanity, 
Deut. 32:21; Ps. 115:4-8, but that it might be faith, certainty, trust, 
reliance on the true God, the Father of Jesus Christ; all, in order 
that our hope might not be like a beautiful mirage, rousing high 
expectations, but just as surely dashing them to the ground, ending 
in disappointment and despair, but a hope which maketh not 
ashamed, a hope based on the immovable Rock, the Rock of Ages, 
the Rock of our salvation through the blood of Christ, Rom. 8: 29-39; 
2 Tim. 1:12; Job 19:25-27. All this “ye know,” v.18. Shall you, 
then, not pass the time of your sojourning here in fear, v.17, lest 
you lose these precious promises? “How shall we escape if we 
neglect so great salvation?” Heb. 2:3. 

Seeing ye have purified your souls in obeying the truth through 
the Spirit unto unfeigned love of the brethren, see that ye love one 
another with a pure heart fervently, v.22. The apostle continues 
his admonition, urging them to prove their sonship by brotherly 
love. We prefer to regard the participial clause “having puri- 
fied,” etc., as a motive for, not as a part of, the admonition. “Having 
purified your souls.” An act of purification has set in, a cleansing 
of their souls from every fault, a sweeping out of all that was 
impure and unclean. This purification is described as an act per- 
formed by the Christians, as an act in the past. When and how did 
this cleansing occur? The apostle says “in obeying the truth,” in 
obedience to the truth. Whether we take év in the sense of “in 
the sphere of” or as the instrumental év does not materially change 
the sense, as we shall see. The truth of which Peter speaks is that 
precious truth described in vv. 18-21. To this message of truth they 
had become obedient, they no longer opposed it, resisted it, Rom. 
2:8; 8:7; 1Pet.4:17, no longer regarded it as foolishness, 1 Cor. 
1:23; 2:14; they accepted it, believed it by the almighty power of 
their Redeemer, v.21. Having entered the sphere of obedience of 
truth, of faith in the Gospel, of trust in Christ, they at once through, 
by means of, this faith purified their souls. This faith, rather Christ, 
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whose ransom they had accepted, who granted to them through 
faith deliverance from the power of sin, thereby gave them the 
power to purify themselves, so that for the first time their soul, 
their inner life, brought forth clean, pure, Christ-centered, God- 
directed thoughts and desires, something utterly impossible in their 
former conversation. 

The perfect ftyvixétes does not denote that this cleansing has 
been done once for all. The first purification has been finished, that 
is a thing of the past; but the state of purification still continued. 
Robertson speaks of the punctiliar, durative perfect, “where the 
completed act is followed by a state of greater or less duration” 
(Grammar, first ed., p. 895). As a house needs not only the first 
sweeping, but continued cleansing, so the house of our heart must 
be cleansed daily lest it again become a cesspool of iniquity. This 
is done “through the Spirit,” the Holy Ghost, shed into our hearts 
by Christ. Though these words are omitted in most manuscripts, 
they express a truth taught elsewhere, 1 Pet. 1:2; 1 Cor. 6:11; 
2 Thess. 2:13. This was and is a purification “unto unfeigned love 
of the brethren.” Being children of God, loving Him as their 
Father, Christians will naturally take an interest in all the children 
of God, their brethren and sisters in Christ Jesus, become attached 
to them in a brotherly love that is unfeigned, not simulated, not 
hypocritical. The txoxgitns was the actor, the stage-player, who 
often voiced sentiments foreign to his convictions, whose love was 
often mere stage-play. Christians have purified their hearts. 
Hypocrisy, simulation, they abhor. In obedience to truth they have 
become truthful and strive to be truthful, unfeigned also in their 
brotherly love. Now, if they have purified their souls with such 
love in view, they should reach out toward their goal, “see that ye 
love one another with a pure heart fervently.” Do not only 
theorize, do not waste time by pronouncing brilliant eulogies on 
the beauty of brotherly love. Practise what you preach, reduce 
your purpose to action, come down to realities, love one another, 
with, éx, out of, a pure heart. Let your love flow from a clean 
heart, purified by faith from all selfishness, from all respect of 
persons, Jas. 2:1-9. Let it be a love that loves the brother because 
he is a brother, irrespective of his station in life and society; a love 
like unto that of your God, whose children, of your Savior, whose 
brethren, you have become. Neither let your brotherly love be like 
a brush-fire, a fire of thorns burning fiercely for a little while, but 
dying out completely almost as quickly as it has burst into flame. 
Love rather fervently, éxtevic, stretched out; love intently, as- 
siduously, persistently. Let it remain pure love, fervent affection 
despite all provocations, irrespective of the peculiarities of the 
brother, his shortcomings, his annoying habits and customs, over- 
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looking all his failings and seeing in hin’ only the brother, the 
child of God. 

But Peter adds still more reasons for such. “continuous intensity 
of love,” as Luther calls it; rather, he elaborates what was briefly 
indicated before. He had already called attention tc the regenera- 
tion of his readers in v.3, to their resultant sonship, vv. 14,17; 
to their faith, their obedience to the truth, vv. 21,22, implying 
regeneration. Now he expatiates on this thought, bringing out in 
particular the incorruptible means of regeneration in startling con- 
trast to the vanities the world can offer. Being born again, not of 
corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, by the Word of God, which 
liveth and abideth forever, v.23. The apostle contrasts the natural 
birth, the first birth of man, with the spiritual birth, his second 
birth, the regeneration which every Christian has experienced. 
Natural birth is brought about by corruptible seed. Man is flesh, 
sinful, mortal, and his seed is sinful, corruptible, mortal seed, 
unable to produce life in its perfection. All it can do is to bring 
forth men doomed to a vain conversation, ending finally in ever- 
lasting death and damnation. Regeneration, whereby man is made 
a child of God, endowed with spiritual life, an heir of eternal life, 
this birth can impossibly be produced by corruptible seed, John 
1:12,13; 3:3,5,6. This second birth requires an incorruptible seed, 
such as the Word of God is. Some interpreters translate: “the 
Word of the living and abiding God.” We prefer the translation of 
Luther and the Authorized Version. The contrast is between 
perishable and imperishable seed; and the seed is not God but the 
Word. Moreover, in the passage quoted from Isaiah the living and 
abiding qualities of the Word are stressed. The Word of God, un- 
like the word of man, is a living, enduring, abiding Word. And this 
Word is not the personal Word of John 1; it is a word which is 
preached, proclaimed, in the form of glad tidings, v. 25, the Gospel. 
Being the Word of God, it partakes of divine qualities, John 6:63. 
It is imbued with life and power. One need only think of those 
majestic words spoken in the days of creation, by the power of 
which heaven and earth were brought forth and by whose almighty, 
enduring, abiding power they are conserved and enabled to func- 
tion properly to this day. What marvelous changes impossible to 
man has the Word of God which is preached to us as Gospel 
wrought! Saul was transformed by this Word in a brief moment 
from a persecutor to an obedient child of God. Untold millions of 
Christians throughout the ages, children of God in the New and 
the Old Testament, bear witness to its life-giving, life-preserving, 
comforting, sustaining power. Says Luther: “God sends forth His 
Word, the Gospel, and lets the seed fall into the heart of man. 
Wherever that enters the heart, the Holy Spirit is present and 
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makes a new man. There an altogether different man comes into 
existence, different thoughts, different words and deeds. Thus you 
are completely transformed. All that you have formerly fled you 
now seek, and what you formerly had sought you now flee. In 
natural birth the seed received is changed, so that it no longer is 
seed; but this is a seed that cannot be changed, that endures 
forever. But it changes me, so that I am transformed into it, and 
whatever is evil in me by nature disappears altogether. Therefore 
it is indeed a miraculous birth and a strange seed.” (St.L., IX, 
1003.) ‘This power the Word of God will retain until the end of 
time. As the means of our redemption was incorruptible, so the 
means of our regeneration is imperishable. To the end of time it 
will regenerate, sanctify, purify, preserve, bring to eternal salvation 
poor, lost, condemned sinners. Marvelous! 

Only the Word of God can produce this marvelous change, the 
regeneration of man. For all flesh is as grass and all the glory of 
man as the flower of grass. The grass withereth, and the flower 
thereof falleth away; but the Word of the Lord endureth forever. 
And this is the Word which by the Gospel is preached unto you, 
vv. 24,25. The apostle quotes Is. 40:6,8. All flesh, all mankind, 
every offspring of Adam, all are as grass, weak, corruptible, perish- 
ing, unstable, Job 14:1, 2; Ps. 90:5, 6; 103:15,16. And all its glory, 
all that flesh boasts of, its mighty works, its pride of life, its right- 
eousness, its pleasures and gaieties, all that flesh holds in so high 
an esteem that it willingly sacrifices for it the imperishable gifts 
of divine grace, all is as “the flower of grass,” often falling away 
before the grass withers, and follows its flower to the inexorable 
grave. Stoeckhardt quotes Fronmueller: “The flesh also has a 
glory of its own, its flower. It clothes itself in forms of beauty, of 
wisdom, of nobility, of patriotism, even of holiness. It develops 
forms of government, art, and science, philosophic systems and re- 
ligious schools, in so far as they are not permeated by the Spirit 
of God. For that reason they wither so fast, even faster than they 
came into blossom.” Again we exclaim, Vanity of vanities! All is 
vanity! 

Thank God, the Word of the Lord, that Word which is pro- 
claimed to us as good tidings of great joy, svayyedobév, this Word 
of God endureth, abideth (same word as v. 23) forever. It endures 
as long as the world endures; yes, it outlasts time, it remains un- 
changed in eternity, Matt. 24:35. Precious Word! This is the im- 
perishable Word of Truth by which you have been regenerated. 
This is the Word into whose nature you have been changed. Ought 
your love not to be true, unfeigned, even as this Word is truth? 
Ought you not to be enduring in your love, even as this Word 
endures forever? 

13 
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The imperishable hope, v. 21; cf. 2-12; the imperishable ransom, 
vv. 18-20; the imperishable Word, vv. 23-25, three imperishable, 
ever efficacious motives for true sanctification of life! What a con- 
trast between these imperishables and the vanities the world can 
offer: perishable flesh, vv. 23,24; perishable conversation, v. 18; 
perishable glory, v. 24. What will we choose? Whom will we serve? 


Judica Sunday is named for the opening word of the introitus, 
Ps. 43:1, an appeal to God to judge us and plead our cause and send 
out His light and His truth. The epistle falls in with the thoughts 
of this psalm, reminding us both of His judgment and His light that 
they might bring us to His holy hill, the goal of our Christian hope. 
The underlying thought is found in v.17b, brotherly love in v. 22 
being but an evidence of such fear of God. Hence the theme might 
be chosen: “Pass the Time of Your Sojourning Here in Fear.” 
1) Remember that the Father is the Judge. 2) Remember that 
you were ransomed by the precious blood of Christ. 3) Remember 
that you were born again of incorruptible seed. — This epistle offers 
opportunity to refute the false conception of the fatherhood of God 
current in our day. The True Conception of the Fatherhood of 
God. 1) He is a Father who is also our Judge. 2) He is our 
Father only because of the ransom paid by His Son. 3) He is the 
Father only of such as have been regenerated through the Gospel.— 
Proceeding from 1 Cor. 2:6-10, speak on The Mysterious Miracles of 
the Gospel. 1) It teaches a God who is our Judge and Father. 
2) It offers a redemption from our vain conversation. 3) It regen- 
erates us and makes us children of God (works faith, justifies, 
purifies, engenders hope, preserves to eternal life). — The Almighty 
Power of the Word of God. 1) It works faith in the atoning work 
of Christ. 2) It gives us power to purify our souls (vv. 17, 22 ff.).— 
The Word of God Alone Offers Us True Values. 1) Over against 
the vanities of sin it offers us a perfect ransom and fear of God. 
2) Over against the vanity of the material world it offers us the 
everlasting Gospel. —In order to encourage believing Israel to re- 
main loyal to their God, Moses sets before them life and death that 
they might choose life, Deut. 30:15-20. A similar choice is laid 
before us by our heavenly Father. Only His children have the 
power to make the choice. What Shall We as Children of God 
Choose? 1) Perishable flesh or the imperishable Gospel? 2) Perish- 
able conversation or the imperishable ransom? 3) Perishable glory 
or the imperishable hope? Tu. LAETSCH 
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The keeper of the manuscripts in the British Museum, Mr. H. 
Idris Bell, has announced the more or less recent acquisition, all 
within the last three years, of still more fragments of Greek papyri 
relating to the gospels and antedating any of the New Testament 
manuscripts hitherto known. He described the first of these acqui- 
sitions in an article in the London Times of January 23, 1935. Our 
own American news weekly Time considered this find of new 
papyri of sufficient newsworthy import to refer to it promptly in its 
issue of February 4, 1935, and with refreshing accuracy, as follows: 

“Oldest Gospel. On the banks of the Jordan, Jesus Christ 
asked His hearers a ‘strange question.’ It embarrassed them... . 
Heckled by Pharisees and Herodians, Jesus countered: ‘Why call 
Me with your mouth Master, when ye hear not what I say?’ Last 
week episodes like these were half revealed, half suggested, in two 
papyrus leaves and one small papyrus scrap from a collection of 
Greek writings acquired in Egypt lately by the British Museum. 
The papyri, declared Keeper of Manuscripts Harold Idris Bell, are 
the oldest Christian writings extant. Of the second century, they 
antedate the Chester Beatty New Testament papyri (third century), 
which came to light four years ago. Paralleling and at times sup- 
plementing the gospels, the papyrus fragments are apparently close 
to the sources used by St. John in his writings.” 

This concluding sentence accords with Mr. Bell’s suggestion 
that we are now brought into touch, either immediately or once 
removed, with a source used by St. John. With this particular crit- 
ical view we disagree, remembering that as an eye-witness the 
beloved disciple needed no “sources” beyond his own Spirit-quick- 
ened recollection of events. But it is not impossible that the dis- 
covery may take us well into the subapostolic age. 

The fragments are written in a literary hand dating from a 
period not later than the second century A.D. This is noteworthy, 
since, as Time correctly intimated, our until now oldest New Testa- 
ment manuscripts, the Chester Beatty papyri of the gospels, the 
Acts, and the Pauline epistles, take us no farther back than the 
early third century. 

The trustees of the British Museum lost no time to transcribe 
and publish these early gospel papyri. Their official monograph 
Fragments of an Unknown Gospel, and Other Early Christian 
Papyri, edited by H.I. Bell and T. C. Skeat (the assistant keeper of 
manuscripts), was off the presses by the end of March, 1935. The 


1) It is but fair to the author to say that this paper was written about 
a year ago and not printed till now for lack of space. — Eb. 
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first printing became almost immediately exhausted, and as a fine 
testimony to the prevailing interest in the papyri and things arche- 
ological and philological among English-speaking scholars, a large 
second printing became necessary in May, 1935. The present article 
gleans its more detailed information regarding these fascinating 
fragments from this second printing of the Fragments. 

The papyrus leaves, owing to some technicalities in connection 
with the purchase funds, have been inventoried as the “Egerton 
Papyri,” Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 5.2) 

Our chief interest, naturally, lies in Eg. P., 2, the first feature of 
the Museum publication. Not since the discovery of the Logia 
Jesou at Oxyrhynchus has a Christian papyrus come to light that is 
apt to raise so many interesting problems. It is unquestionably the 
earliest specifically Christian manuscript yet discovered in Egypt. 
Only the codex containing Numbers and Deuteronomy (P. Beatty 
VI), and the P. Baden 56 (Exodus) are its rivals as to age; and 
while it is probable enough that those manuscripts were written for 
the use of some Christian individual or congregation, we cannot be 
as certain of this as we can of the Christian origin of Eg. P. 2.3) 

The early date is arrived at on grounds of script, e. g., the 
epsilon with its high cross stroke, sometimes begun at the left of 
the semicircle; the flat-bottomed beta with the bottom stroke ex- 
tended to the left; the delta, et al., can all be paralleled in literary 
and documentary papyri actually dated in the first half of the 
second century. One of these, whose script has an unmistakable 
general resemblance, is the P. Berol. No. 6854, a document written 
in the reign of Trajan (who died in A.D.117). Another of great 
comparability is the P. Lond. 130, a horoscope calculated from 
April 1, A. D. 81, and hence not likely to be later than the beginning 
of the second century. The third, a letter most alike to the hand- 
writing of Eg. P. 2 is P. Fay. 110, which is specifically dated in 
A.D. 94. 

Unusual is the contraction employed for the name of our Lord. 
Usually we meet it as IC or THC (as still in present liturgical usage), 
but here, in Eg. P. 2, we consistently have the form IH. While rare, 


2) The designation Egerton Papyrus No.1 was assigned to the 
“Mimes of Herodas,” an earlier find. 

3) As this is being written, a dispatch from London hails the dis- 
covery of the “earliest fragment of the New Testament.” According to 
this item, the earliest known fragment of the New Testament in any 
language has been discovered among a collection of Greek Papyri in the 
John Rylands Library of Manchester. It is a tattered scrap of papyrus 
containing on the recto John 18:31-33 and on the verso vv. 37, 38 of the 
same chapter. The fragment is dated in the first half of the second 
century A.D. and likewise comes from Egypt. 
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this is nevertheless not unprecedented. The subapostolic Epistle 
of Barnabas relates that the 18 men circumcised by Abraham rep- 
resent Jesus, because the two letters I and H according to their 
numerical values add up to 18. This same idea occurs also in later 
writers, e.g., Clemens Alexandrinus, Stromata, VI,11. There can 
be little doubt that the sign IH was in use from the Apostolic Age 
downwards, and it may have been the very first to be adopted. 
The forms THC, IHN, and THY, which occur in P. Beatty II, are but 
IH with the case endings added. 


In general, the hand of the papyrus is that of a practised writer, 
hardly that of a professional literary scribe. There are no accents; 
the punctuation shows a fairly frequent high point and a x@dov at 
the end of a sentence; it has an “informal air,” which recalls the 
cursives of the earlier part of the second century. Spelling, apart 
from a few itacisms (amoteta, line 19; nuew, line 48, etc.), which are 
to be expected anywhere at this period, is rather correct. 


The editors have used a very satisfactory method of publi- 
cation. They print first, in parallel columns, a diplomatic transcript 
and a transcript, line for line, with accents and aspirations and with 
the more obvious restorations of the lacunae. Then follows a com- 


mentary on points of reading and restoration, after which are given, 
again in parallel columns, the Greek text and its parallels in the 
canonical gospels. Translated, the fragment reads: 


(1) “. .. And Jesus said unto the lawyers, (? Punish) every 
wrongdoer and transgressor, and not me; ... And turning 
to the rulers of the people he spake this saying, Search 
the scriptures, in which ye think that ye have life; 

(5) these are they which bear witness of me. Think not that 
I came to accuse you to my Father; there is one that 
accuseth you, even Moses, on whom ye have set your hope. 
And when they said, We know well that God spake unto 
Moses, but as for thee, we know not whence thou art, Jesus 
— and said unto them, Now is your unbelief ac- 
cused. ... 

. (? they gave counsel) to the multitude to (? carry) 
stones together and stone him. And the rulers laid their 
hands on him that they might take him and (? hand him over) 
to the multitude; and they could not take him, because the 

(15) hour of his betrayal was not yet come. But he himself, 
even the Lord, going out through the midst of them, de- 
parted from them. And behold, there cometh unto him a 
leper and saith, Master Jesus, journeying with lepers 
and eating with them in the inn I myself also became a 

(20) leper. If therefore thou wilt, I am made clean. The Lord 
then said unto him, I will; be thou made clean. And straight- 
way the leprosy departed from him. (and the Lord said 
unto him), Go (and show thyself) unto the (priests)... . 

“'.. coming unto him began to tempt him with a question, 
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(25) saying, Master Jesus, we know that thou art come from God, 
for the things which thou doest testify above all the 
prophets. Tell us therefore: Is it lawful (? to render) 
unto kings that which pertaineth to their rule? (Shall 
we render unto them), or not? But Jesus, knowing their 
thought, being moved with indignation, said unto them, 
Why call ye me with your mouth Master, when ye hear not 
what I say? Well did Isaiah prophesy of you, saying, 
This people honor me with their lips, but their heart is 
far from me. In vain do they 
worship me, (teaching as their doctrines the) precepts 
(of men).... 

“... shut up...in... place... its weight unweighed? 
And when they were perplexed at this strange question, 
Jesus, as he walked, stood still on the edge of the river 

(40) Jordan, and stretching forth his right hand he .. . and 
sprinkled it upon the.... And then... water that had 
been sprinkled . . . before them and sent forth fruit... .” 

Some of the more striking similarities to the language of the 
canonical gospels might well bear comparison here; lines 3—5 of 
Eg. P. 24) read in the Greek: ’Eqavvéte tas youmds, év als tpeis d0- 
xeite Conv exew éxetval eiow al uaetveotoa xegl gu0d; while the Johan- 
nine (5:39) parallel reads: ’Eqavvéte tas yeapdc, Stu tpeics Soxeite év 
abtaics Cwhv aidvov Exew: xal éxeivai ciow ai pagtvgotom xegi guotv. Our 
interest in these slight verbal differences lies in the fact that they 
are attested in one form of the “Western” text. The old Latin ver- 
sions (a and b) and the Syrian version edited in 1858 by Curetonius 
also have “in quibus putatis vos vitam habere, hae [b: haec] sunt 
quae de me testificantur.” The Armenian and the Latin version ff2 
(a European translation of the fifth century) have only the first 
clause. 

Eg. P. 2, lines 20—22: ’Eav otv ov Bédys, xadagitoum .. . dro 
xatagioint, xai edigwc dxéoty ax’ abtod i Aéxea. Now compare Matt. 
8:2, 3: ’Eav Bédns, divacai we xadagion . . . (do. Luke 5:13) dého, 
xadagiotinn. xal eitéws éxadegiody attod 4 Aéxoa. Mark 1:40, 41: éu 
éav BéAnc Sivacai ve xadagion ... B10, xadagicoiyt. xal ettic aniitev 
ax’ adtod h Aémoa, xal éxadegioby. Luke 5:13: dw, xatagiodyt xai 
evdéws i Aéxga axijAdev ax’ adtot. The editors are of the opinion that 
this may be the same incident recorded in Matt. 8, Mark 1, and 
Luke 5, although the details differ. A comparison of the three 
synoptic accounts shows that these three agree throughout (with 
the exception of such vivid details as St. Mark’s oxiayzmoteis éu- 
Bewnoduevos or St. Luke’s xeowv éxi xgdowxov) in substance and 
wording. It would seem that in the present papyrus the writer 
freely embroidered the story as we have it in the synoptic gospels, 


4) For more convenient comparison, these line numbers refer to 
numbering of lines as given in the translation above; they do not agree 
with the lines in the original. 
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or he may have reduced to writing a story as handed down to him 
through another eye-witness. The statement of the leper that he 
had consorted with other lepers and thus gotten infected seems at 
first glance implausible, the writer not having knowledge of the 
circumstances attending the occasion, since Jewish law enjoined 
strict segregation of the leprous. However, because of the fact that 
these quarantine regulations were a matter of most common knowl- 
edge this detail becomes an argument for authenticity of the story 
rather than for invention on the part of the writer. 

Eg. P. 2, lines 33—36: ‘O Aads obtos toic xetheow adtHv tyHotv Le, 
h 5& xagdia abtHv xdgqw dxéyer ax’ gnod. pdtnv pe oéBovtm, evtdA- 
wate... - Compare Matt. 15:7, 8: ‘O Aadc obtoc tois xetheoiv we ting, 
h b& xagdla adtHv xédeqw axéyer dx’ gnot- pdtnv 8% oéBovtai pe bidd- 
oxovtes Si8aoxadlas évtdApata dvigdxwv. It is certainly significant 
that also in this papyrus our Lord applies to Himself the language 
of Is. 29:13, referring to God. These lines offer striking parallels to 
the synoptists. Both, Matthew (15:7-9) and Mark (7:6,7) quote 
the passage in a different context, viz., in connection with the eating 
with unwashed hands. Here, the ixoxgitai is omitted, the wording 
of the introduction to the quotation is different, and the quotation 
itself differs from the synoptic. xeldeow abtwv tysHoiv we (as in the 
LXX) replaces xelAeoiv we tug. The question here asked of Jesus 
is of the same type and general purpose as that of the Herodians; 
no doubt the incident is the same, although it could be an earlier 
and similar attempt of the Lord’s enemies to entrap Him. 

Twice in Eg. P. 2, line 18 and line 25, our Lord is addressed as 
Avddoxare ’Inoot, a form of address not recorded in the canonical 
gospels. There the Lord is addressed d:5é0xahe often enough, true, 
but without the proper noun ’Inoot. 

In its relation to the canonical gospels it is easier to say what 
the papyrus is not than what it is. We have here neither a collec- 
tion of sayings, as the Oxyrhynchus Logia, nor a series of excerpts 
and quotations. Not less clear is it that this may not be a gospel 
harmony, for the fragment contains matter not in any of the gos- 
pels, and where the incidents seem the same as those recorded by 
the evangelists, they are told in an entirely different manner. The 
editors of Eg. P. 2 decided that “it is in fact indubitably a real gospel, 
but it is easier to establish this than to decide whether it can be 
connected with any known uncanonical gospel.” Their final honest 
conclusion is: “A harvest of unsolved problems. Some of these are 
likely to prove insoluble unless further evidence comes to light, but 
it may be hoped that others will at least be brought nearer to a so- 
lution by the labors of scholars more competent in the field of 
Biblical studies, to whose attention the fragments must now be left.” 

To classify Eg. P. 2 with the apocrpyha is not so easy. Most of 
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the known New Testament apocrypha can be ruled out at once. 
Some are well-known “Passions” and “Infancy Gospels,” whereas 
Eg. P.2 is designed along much the same lines as the canonical 
gospels. The whole scale and scope of the narrative, the variety of 
incidents recorded, the mixture of sayings and miracles, surely sug- 
gest such conclusion. Again, most of the apocrypha are more or 
less heretical, often written in the interest of some dissenting and 
semiphilosophical sect. Here, however, is not the slightest tendency 
of any heresy nor the sensational exaggeration of traditional matter 
so characteristic of the apocryphal writer. The unknown author 
has an interest that is primarily historical. His style is sober and 
matter-of-fact. 

In my personal opinion this fragment could well represent the 
unofficial notes of an interested bystander in the days of Christ, 
private recollections, which were not written down by inspiration 
and hence not included in the inspired canon. As corroborative, 
contemporary literature, portraying the great things that had come 
to pass in Jerusalem and set down in writing during the lifetime of 
Polycarp, Ignatius, or even St. John,5) this Egerton papyrus cer- 
tainly holds a thrill for the textual student. 


Egerton Papyrus 3 


Little doubt remains as to the character of Eg. P. 3, the second 
of the collection of fragments published and transcribed by Bell 
and Skeat. The fifteen small fragments which make up Eg. P. 3 are 
quite likely to have been written well before 250 A.D. Accordingly, 
they can be regarded as one of the earliest surviving manuscripts of 
Christian theological literature, for they obviously are a commen- 
tary on the gospels. While all intelligible passages are chiefly con- 
cerned with exegesis, the Eg. P.3 also contains homiletic, dogmatic, 
apologetic, and polemic annotations. It seems to have been a very 
practical and serviceable commentary of that early era. 

Of conjectures as to its probable authorship there have been 
several. While in this connection the thought of Origen is attrac- 
tive, early exegete that he was, it is nevertheless highly improbable. 
The bulk of his exegetical work on the New Testament was accom- 
plished after his flight from Alexandria in 232. After that tragic 
date there was no more room in Egypt either for Origen or for his 
writings. 

But there are exegetic passages of some length in Irenaeus; 
nor is it improbable that these fragments might be from his pen. 
Additional probability is furnished by the fact that among the ex- 
ceedingly sparse papyri of patristic literature, two are from third- 


5) In the passages paralleled in St.John one can easily detect a 
Johannine phraseology but not necessarily a Johannine style. 
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century manuscripts of Irenaeus, one of which rivals the present 
papyrus in antiquity.®) Apart from Irenaeus there was very little 
exegesis found among early Christian writers. In this intricate 
branch of theology they were outdistanced by the Gnostics. It has 
been thought that Eg. P.3 might be a part of the large Gnostic 
’EEnyntixd, in 24 books, by Basilides of Alexandria, who flourished 
in the reign of Hadrian. Our serious objection to this idea is that, 
according to Jerome, he, like Marcion and other heretics, rejected 
the epistles to Timothy,”) a quotation from the second of which is 
easily recognizable in the papyrus, lines 132, 133. 

The scribe’s hand is clear and regular, and his orthography is 
good. Of abbreviations he uses KC (Kyrios) and @C (Theos) and 
their inflectional forms. Once he has IN (line 68). There are no 
accents or punctuation marks; only the rough aspiration occurs 
a few times. The commentary contains Matt. 4:5; 5:8; 27:52, 53; 
John 1:14, 29; 6:55; Phil. 2:6; 2'Tim. 2:19; Ps.11:7. In Matt. 27:52 
the commentary agrees with the textus receptus, Codex Alexandri- 
nus, Ephraemi rescriptus, the Freer Manuscripts, and the Oxford 
and St. Gallen Gospel Manuscripts, of the ninth century, as against 
the Sinaiticus, Vaticanus, Bezae, Seidelianus I, Paris Gospels, of the 
tenth century, and the Koridethi Gospels®) in reading jyéetn for 
ivéednoav. 

Egerton Papyrus 4 

This papyrus consists of two fragments containing 2 Chron. 24: 
17-27, the remnant of a codex of 2 Chronicles of the third century. 
The hand is a regular uncial of that century. There are no accents. 
High point is frequent. Nomina sacra employed are: KC and 6C. 
Prof. Alfred Rahlfs of Septuaginta fame has assigned to this leaf 
the number 971 in his list of Old Testament manuscripts. 

In line 43 occurs a unique spelling (or misspelling) of David: 
Aaoverd. 

Egerton Papyrus 5 

The last selection in Bell and Skeats’s publication of recent 
papyri discoveries is a fascinating “leaf from a liturgical book” of 
the fourth or fifth century. When we consider our scant knowledge 
of the early liturgics of the Church, the finding of a complete page 
from a liturgical book written 1400 or 1500 years ago becomes an 
important event. Closer study reveals this fragment to be part of 
a definite common service book. In the upper margins appear 
numbers referring to a certain succession and recurrence of prayers. 


6) P. Oxy. 405, and a papyrus at Jena, published by H. Lietzmann in 
Nachrichten der Ges. der Wissenschaft zu Goettingen, 1912, pp. 291—320. 

7) Zahn, Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons I, 266. 

8) TR, A, C, W, I, A, vs. Aleph, B, D, G, L, 8, et famm.1, 13. 
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Both phraseology and vocabulary are somewhat removed from 
those of the other extant liturgies.) The wording is Biblical 
throughout, but there is little direct quotation from the Scriptures, 
In the body of the text the all-important dqeoig duagtidv comes to 
our attention almost immediately. The editors translate the liturgy 
as follows: 


“. . . sanctify, sustain, gather, govern, establish, glorify,1!) 
confirm, pasture, raise up (2), enlighten, pacify, administer, perfect 
—the people which Thou hast established, the peculiar people, the 
people which Thou hast ransomed,!2) the ‘people which Thou hast 
called,!3) Thy people, the ig of Thy pasture. Thou art the only 
Physician of our ailing souls, keep us in Thy joy (?), heal us in 
sickness, cast us not away as unfit to receive Thy healing. The 
word of Thy mouth is the giver of health. 

“TI. These things we beg of Thee, Master;!4) remit whatever we 
have done amiss;!5) check [?] whatever leads [?] us to sin; neither 
record against us all that we have done unlawfully. Forgiveness of 
sin is the expression of Thy long-suffering; it is a fair thing, O Im- 
mortal, not to be wroth with mortals doomed to destruction, short- 
lived, inhabiting a toilsome world. Never dost Thou cease to do 
good, for Thou art bountiful; Thou givest all, taking naught, for 
Thou lackest nothing; every righteous thing is Thine; unrighteous- 
ness alone is not Thine. Evil is that which Thou wouldest not, the 
child of our imaginations. ... Receive from us these psalmodies, 
these hymnodies, these prayers, these supplications, these entrea- 
ties, these requests,!6) these confessions, these petitions,!”) these 
thanksgivings, this readiness, this earnestness, these vigils, these. 
these couchings upon the earth, these prayerful utterances.!8) Hav- 
ing a kindly Master in Thee, the eternal King, we beseech Thee [to 
behold?] our pitiful state. 

Closely echoing the style of 2 Cor. 11:27 and the vocabulary of 
Ps. 79:13; 95:7; 99:3, et al., this fourth- or fifth-century prayer in 
its liturgical interchange of thesis and antithesis and heaping of 
metaphors, often rises to beautiful poetic heights. Thus, a search- 
ing study of each scrap of papyrus yielded by the desert sands may 
bring us rich reward. R. T. Du Brau 


9) P. Wuerzb. 3; G. Ghedini, “Frammenti liturgici in un papiro 
milanese,” 1933; and C. Del Grande, “Liturgiae Preces Hymni Christia- 
norum e papyris collecti,” Neapoli 1934; also P. Oxyr. 925, a Christian 
Prayer, fifth century. 

10) ayiacov. 

11) 86Eacov. 

12) ghvtedow. 

13) éxdéAeoac. 

14) Aéoxota. 

15) tpdotopev. 

16) evydc, nagaxAnoets, denoers, GEudoets. 

17) tas aithoets. 

18) evxtnolovs povas. 
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Zu 1 Ror. 7, 14 


liber diefen Vers laufen des sfteren WAnfragen ein, nicht fotwohl megen 
der Sdhwierigkeit, ob jich hier etwas Gejdhichtlides iiber die Kindertaufe feft- 
ftellen liefe, alS wegen der Worte ,heilig’ und ,geheiligt”. Die Rom- 
mentare haben iiber den Vers gum Teil recht lange Ausfiihrungen. Aber 
wenn twir alles furg gufammenfajfen wollen mit Wbjidt auf die Haupt- 
jdwwierigfeit, die &ywc und dydtew bieten, fo ergibt fid) das Folgende. 
Sdnedermann (in Strad-Zodler) ift jedenfallS der Lofung am nadhften ge- 
fommen, toenn er fdjreibt: ,,Die WAnfchauung nahert fich der altteftament- 
lien: ¢8 wird eine Urt levitifder Reinheit gefebt; Gegenfab: dxdbagtos.” 
Wir haben alfo da3 Verbum und das Adjeftivum nidt fo aufgufafjen, als 
enthielten fie den Begriff ,,twefentlid) heilig”, was ja ganglich ausgefdloffen 
ware, noc) den Begriff ,gebeiligt”, namlicd) durch die Verjshnung Chrifti. 
G3 handelt fich bier vielmehr um den Ginn von wp, ,bon profanem Gez 
brauch abgefondert”, alfo der gottlicjen Weihe mitteihaftig. Der Gatte, der 
ein chriftlidjes Gemabhl hat, ift eo ipso im Bereich, in der Atmofphare, des 
Chrijtentums, und das gilt fonderlich aud) von den Kindern. Diefe find 
freilich nicht durch) ire leiblide Geburt bon einer chriftliden Mutter oder 
dure) ihre Beugung von einem driftliden Vater rein in dem Ginn, dak fie 
Gottes Kinder find, fondern fie find menigftens in dem Kreis der Wirkung 
de3 Chriftentums und in diefer Hinfidt abgefondert bon dem ausgefprodje- 
nermagen Heidnifmhen. Dagu mag nod der Gedanfe fommen, den Roberton 
aus{pridjt: “If either the husband or the wife is a believer, the marriage 
is holy and need not be set aside.” KB. E.R. 


The Meaning of the Common Service 


Although there are at least three fairly comprehensive and satis- 
factory explanations of the Common Service on the market, so many 
inquiries are received that it may be well to offer the explanation given 
by Loehe in his Agende fuer christliche Gemeinden, in a slightly abridged 
form. He writes: 

“You have a week behind you, and a new one lies before you; be- 
tween them is the day of Communion, the Sunday. You desire to ap- 
proach God with the congregation. What will you, whether shepherd 
or sheep, have to do first? You perform what religion has always sym- 
bolized by its washings, namely, the washing of the feet which have 
become dusty as a result of the daily walk and conduct; in other words, 
you prepare yourself for the service by the Confession of Sins and the 
holy Absolution. Your first devotion therefore is the Confiteor, which 
cannot find a more beautiful form than the antiphonal, in which pastor 
and congregation comfort each other. 

“The heaviest burden is laid aside in the Confiteor. The Introitus 
begins, and with it the particular character of the Sunday or festival 
day is brought to the consciousness of the celebrating Christians. To 
the peace of forgiveness is added festival joy. Every Sunday, on Easter 
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Day, etc., it is brought to you in the Introitus, which is most fittingly 
sung antiphonally. 

“Cleansed from sins, relieved of the heaviest load, you enter into the 
celebration of the Sunday or the holiday. But life has also other burdens 
and sufferings, present ones and future ones. Life, death, and eternity 
step up with threatening mien, with all the bitter fruits and results of 
sin, as you proceed on your way to the sanctuary. Care arises—and 
constantly insists on coming. Hence the Kyrie, which commends all suf- 
ferings of time and eternity to the mercy of God, stands firm. 

“In the Confiteor and the Kyrie mankind has placed itself before God 
as it was before Christmas and is and will be without Christ. Mankind 
stands before God in need of help. The Lord now immediately draws 
near to the needy with the strains of angelic hymns. As in the manger, 
so the Lord comes to the congregation in the Gloria. The adoration of 
the angels still takes place as often as the Lord comes to the place where 
He has established the memorial to His name. 

“He comes. He is received and praised as the Triune God, to whom 
we approach in Christ Jesus: ‘We praise Thee,’ etc. There is no prayer 
composed by men which is loftier than this adoration of the Lord, who 
descends amidst His Israel’s hymns of adoration. 

“His gracious face is shining, but yet He remains silent, He yet 
listens to the address of the congregation. Therefore the latter brings 
together all its needs, unites its prayers, and expresses them in the 
Collect in one sentence and breath. In the Collect the changing thought 
of the Sunday or holiday penetrates the general needs of the souls still 
more clearly than in the Introitus. In one shining thought (thus at least 
it should be) the soul bursts into flame, whereupon, with a believing 
Amen, it flings itself in anxious expectation before Him to whom all 
flesh comes, because He hears prayer. 

“Now the congregation is silent. But now He breaks His silence 
and grants to the congregation the grace of His Word. His Spirit tes- 
tifies through the mouth of the apostles in the apostolic Word. 

“A jubilant Hallelujah answers Him who bows down to His people. 
The Hallelujah is silenced. But the Lord goes on speaking. We hear 
His ipsissima verba in the Gospel. The Lord draws ever more closely 
to His people. 

“Again a jubilant Hallelujah answers Him. And not only that. The 
hearts begin to burn through the power of the Gospel in the Creed. 
Instead of the torment of sin, instead of the fear of evil, instead of mere 
longing sighs a joyful confidence fills the souls. The congregation sits 
down before His face and in the Sermon begins the blessed dyAciv, the 
communion of the saints, who are joyful before the Lord of the Lord. 

“Now we are standing, as on the first summit of the service, as 
on Horeb. 

“And then the congregation proceeds to the Sacrament. 

“She is conscious of the fact that she is the bride of the Lord, rich 
in Him and through Him, but rich also through others. In possession 
of her riches she remembers the needs and requirements of all things on 
earth; — wishing all men all good things, she proceeds toward the altar 
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with supplication, prayer, and intercession. With blessings for all she 
steps with true dignity before the throne of richest blessings. In con- 
nection herewith her heart is enlarged by the great thought that the 
Church here and beyond is only one, that the pilgrims here are one 
and united with all the saints in heaven, that they together with them 
in prayer try to hasten the day of eternal glory. 

“The petition of the congregation merges in the Thanksgiving of the 
Preface, just as the apostle connects thanksgiving with prayer, petition, 
and supplication. The Thanksgiving, in turn, merges into the Sanctus, 
in the Trisagion of all heavens. Deeply affected by the Sanctus, she 
already sees the Lord coming for the Sacrament,—and she meets Him 
with the rapturous Hosanna. 

“Without special transition the wonderful verba testamenti begin. 
He comes in the name of the Lord. God is present and the Lamb. On 
their knees lie the members of the congregation. Not cast down from 
the elevation of the Sanctus, but thoroughly permeated by the Sanctus 
and lifted up to the Lord, who is present, she humbles herself and prays 
in a lofty chorus,— commends all that is needful for us for time and 
eternity to the gracious hearing of the Lord God, in the Lord’s Prayer 
and the Agnus. 

“Now all trembling, all fear, which may have been aroused by the 
coming of the Lord is definitely conquered as the Lord offers His peace 
to His guests. A feeling of supreme well-being together with a cordial 
desire permeates the souls,— and then we receive the Sacrament. 

“From faith to faith, from one level to the next, we have proceeded. 


There is no possibility for further ascent except by a blessed death 
(Nunc Dimittis). And so we come to the customary close of our services, 
searching for the transition to that which God gives to every one in his 
earthly calling, in preparation for heaven.” P. E. K. 


Race Suicide and Birth Control 


On this subject two authors deserve to be heard. We quote, in the 
first place, from Dan Gilbert’s recent book Thinking Youth’s Greatest 
Need. In his challenging, trenchant way the author writes: “The war 
threat is not the only threat to the ‘future’ of the human race. It may 
provide a quicker suicide, but not a more effective one than that other 
avenue of self-annihilation which science has opened up for mankind. 
Biologists agree that the human race is undermining itself; like the 
green bay-tree, it is dying at the top. The gifted elements of the popula- 
tion, the educated classes, are shunning their responsibility of parent- 
hood. ‘Only the ignorant and imbecile have large families any more,’ 
is the slogan by which the upper classes are living. One survey showed 
that the graduates of a certain large university, during a period of twenty 
years following graduation, averaged less than three quarters of one 
child per couple. Science has provided the means of race suicide, and 
‘scholarship’ has given the sanction! Professors of sociology delight in 
making what they consider clever quips regarding the ‘suspicion with 
which large families should be viewed.’ A couple having a large family 
is an object of suspicion of imbecility or something worse according to 
this type of ‘higher learning.’ 
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“As an added incentive to childless marriages there is the narrow 
selfishness of this paganized age. Children are too much trouble! In- 
creasingly we find couples who do have children refusing to assume the 
responsibilities of parenthood. Mothers ‘who can afford it’ have their 
children reared in hothouse nurseries. Once a week or once a month 
they ‘visit’ their offspring, but the rearing of it is left to professional care- 
takers and hired governesses. As might be expected, crackpot professors 
and scientists have given their sanction to this system. Prof. John J.B, 
Watson, founder of the Behaviorist school of psychology, taught in uni- 
versities throughout the nation, claims that all children should be reared 
in institutions — ‘for their own good.’ According to him a child reared 
by its parents is bound to be ‘antisocial’ and a meance to society. If this 
is true, it is strange that three quarters of our criminals are the products 
of institutions or of homes disrupted by divorce! 

“Having put their sanction on the idea of mothers’ having nothing 
to do with their children after they are born, mechanistic scientists are 
now concerning themselves with the task of making it possible for 
mothers to have nothing to do with their babies before they are born. 
Babies produced in incubators is the next step—so they tell us. As 
a stop-gap measure, awaiting the advent of ‘incubated’ babies, the 
‘eugenists’ are proposing plans for making society into a vast breeding- 
farm, in which scientific principles and regulations will be observed. 
They claim that only about a quarter of the people are really of good 
enough stock to warrant, or entitle, their having children. The rest of 
the population should be sterilized! The one quarter, however, should 
be ‘licensed’ for reproductive purposes. Society should ‘hire’ them to 
provide the new generation for the nation. 

“But we need not consider these repulsive ‘scientific’ ideas any 
further. If put into practise, they would mean an end of civilization. 
No human society could continue to exist on such a materialistic, mech- 
anistic basis. The greatest civilizing force in the world has always been 
mother-love and the family. To destroy them would be to doom civili- 
zation.” (P.103 ff.) 

Another side of the problem is presented by Dr. Mary Scharlieb in 
her book The Psychology of Childhood, in chapter VI, “The Difficult 
Child.” The author remarks in part: “Equally disastrous to the welfare 
of a child is the undue spacing of a family. If children arrive at inter- 
vals of approximately five years, the parents really have to legislate for 
a succession of lonely children. One of the great advantages of a normal 
number of children in the family, say four, five, or six, is the shaping 
and polishing of each little pebble by the others in the bag. Children 
have a considerable faculty for influencing each other, for mutual dis- 
cipline, and for maintaining a certain standard of nursery morality and 
good conduct. All these mutual adjustments are of as great value to 
the child as are the examples and the admonitions of their elders. Public 
opinion has an immense influence on all of us, and many people are kept 
straight, not by respect for the policeman, not by the fear of prison, but 
by the constant equable pressure of the opinions and views of their 
neighbors. In like manner the children influence each other and keep 
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each other straight. There cannot, however, be much mutual influence 
and useful discipline between the members of a family the eldest of 
whom is twenty and the others fifteen, ten, and five, in sequence. Every 
one of these individuals is, for educational and training purposes, an 
only child.” (P.89.) P.E.K. 


Men for the Ministry 


What is the true situation? Recently considerable publicity has been 
given to the statement that there is a dearth of ministers. What are the 
facts with regard to the situation in the United Lutheran Church? Is it 
more men, more better men, or more money to place better men? 

As of November 1 the following is the reported enrolment in our 
seminaries: 

Graduate Students 

Name of Seminary Juniors Middlers Seniors Specials Totals Residence Corresp. 
Hartwick 3 16 12 
Gettysburg 19 72 19 
7 —_ 
10 17 

Philadelphia 


| mel wes 


Waterloo 
Saskatoon 
Northwestern 


| 
[REE ARAN 


7 
28 
9 
9 
30 
11 
3 
3 
4 
11 
115 


8 
8 


These figures need no comment except that some of the “specials” 
may become graduates. It is safe to conclude that at least 115 young men 
will be available for churches next June. 

A few years ago Dr.G. L. Kieffer told the writer that on an average 
there die or retire each year about 80 ministers. If the figure for those 
dying includes those ministers who were already retired, it is evident 
that fewer than 80 men are needed to replace those passing from active 
service. 

The graduates of our ten seminaries for the past six years numbered 
the following: 

1932, 100 1933,123 1934,134 1935, 112 1936,98 1937, 100 
While in 1936 there was a drop to 98 from the high of 134 in 1934, there 
will be at least 115 in 1938. 

In the six years just noted 667 men graduated. Of these only 20 re- 
main unplaced. That is a remarkable record in these six years. 

But from 32 of our 34 synods come the reports that there are 111 un- 
employed and employable ministers on their rolls. Coupled with that 
fact must be noted the situation that these same synods have 107 vacant 
parishes. Undoubtedly some of these unemployed may appear to be un- 
desirable, and some of the parishes are not able or willing to support 
a pastor. 

The reason there are 111 unemployed ministers in 32 synods while 
only 20 of the 667 theological graduates of the past six years remain 
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unplaced, is the fact that younger men are often preferred because they 
can be secured for lower salaries. Many parishes have been very quick 
to grasp this opportunity to decrease salaries. 

The fact that there can be 111 unemployed ministers and 107 vacant 
parishes is a serious commentary on our policy of selecting and super- 
vising ministers and of establishing parishes. There is doubtful wisdom 
in the policy which surveys the country for new parish sites when we 
cannot adequately care for the parishes already established. Perhaps it 
would be well to decide first what to do about the already established 
parishes and ordained ministers before we lay so much stress on new 
parishes and more ministers. 

How many preministerial students are there in our colleges? These 
figures have not been received at this writing. That there is a large 
decrease in comparison with 1930 is evident from the figures pertain- 
ing to ministerial aid granted by synods. Since many synods do not 
aid students the first two or three years in college, it is probable that 
there are more students thinking of the ministry than synodical com- 
mittees realize. When the college figures are obtained, they will be 
released in connection with the above facts in an article in the Lutheran. 

N.L.C. Bulletin 
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I. Amerika 


Lutheran Chiliasts.— Reviewing, in the Lutheran Standard of Jan- 
uary 8, The Word of Prophecy by two Augustana clergymen (Samuel 
M. Miller and Halvar G. Randolph), Prof.E.C.Fendt of the Columbia 
Seminary says among other things: 

“The authors believe that what is known in our circles as millen- 
nialism is the doctrine of the Scriptures. Yet their book differs from 
most of the other books on this subject in that the features incidental 
to the millennium are made more prominent than the millennium itself. 
Much space is devoted to the national and spiritual restoration of the 
Jews; the parousia of the Lord, when He comes for His saints, living 
and deceased, who are caught up to meet Him in the air; the tribula- 
tions that shall follow this event for those left behind on the earth; 
and the return of the Lord for judgment on His enemies. In order not 
to say that there will be two comings of the Lord, the parousia is not 
classified as a coming, but only as a ‘stage of His coming,’ the Lord 
merely descending from heaven (not reaching the earth) and the caught- 
up saints meeting Him in the air. With the saints safely out of the great 
tribulation, who are the elect on the earth for whose sakes ‘those days 
shall be shortened’ (Matt. 24:22)? 

“The millennial teaching of the two resurrections is likewise ex- 
pounded. Believers will be raised and judged at the first stage of Christ’s 
coming. Unbelievers will be raised after an interval of a thousand years 
and judged at the return of the Lord in glory. If that is so, why did 
the Lord Jesus use the singular for ‘hour’ in John 5:28,29? The theory 
of two resurrections and two judgments, with an interval of a thousand 
years between them, cannot be made to harmonize with the plain state- 
ment of Jesus. The teaching of Scripture regarding the suddenness of 
the Lord’s coming (Luke 10:40; 21:34, 35; 2 Pet. 3:10) becomes meaning- 
less for the millennialist, e.g., ‘It is only to unbelievers that His return 
will be as a thief.’ (P. 155.) 

“If the authors were not so well known and if the name of the 
Lutheran Bible Institute were not found on the title-page, one might 
suspect that this book had been published under the auspices of another 
Bible institute, whose eschatological teaching is gaining adherents in 
many denominations, especially among those better known as Funda- 
mentalists. Yet when Fundamentalism and millennialism become synon- 
ymous (they have for some), the old duality of authority between Scrip- 
ture and tradition, Scriptural revelation and human reasoning, is revived. 
Men read their expectations into Scripture, then proclaim them as Scrip- 
ture, and Scripture goes begging for its own witnesses. The false hope of 
an earthly kingdom beclouded the eyes of many of God’s people at the 
first advent of the Lord; will not millennialism do the same regarding 
His second advent?” E. 

14 
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Striking Excerpts from Dr. J. A.W. Haas’s Recently Published Dog- 
matic Compend “What Is Revelation?”—In recent years theological 
professors of the U.L.C.A. have published a number of dogmatic com- 
pends in which they set forth their more or less liberal views and, in 
particular, their often considerable deviations from the Lutheran Con- 
fessions. Dr. Haas’s recently published compend, brief though it is, is 
no exception; it, too, is badly infected with the rationalizing enthusiasm 
of modern Continental theology. In our review of the book we have 
already pointed out a number of such departures from the Lutheran 
standards of faith; we shall add a few more at this place in order that 
our readers may see the more clearly how even a supposed conservative 
in the U.L.C. A. has in many points left the ancient paths of Lutheran 
orthodoxy. On the prevalent disunion of the Lutheran churches of our 
country Dr. Haas writes: “In the American Lutheran Church there is 
more doctrinal unity than in any other Protestant Church; but the great 
hindrances to a closer unity are a too strict adherence to sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century theology and an unwillingness to allow for the 
freedom of varying theological inferences and speculations, resting upon 
honestly differing interpretations of the Word, which do not impair the 
validity and integrity of revelation.” (P.152.) In our opinion hardly 
anything more unfair could have been written on the matter than just 
this. The “theological inferences and speculations” of which Dr. Haas 
speaks do not merely rest upon “honestly differing interpretations of the 
Word.” Nor is it true that they do not “impair the validity and integrity 
of revelation.” The points in controversy are, for instance, the verbal 
and plenary inspiration of the Bible, the sola gratia, the question of 
faithful Christian profession, and the like. The matter at stake is to keep 
out of large Lutheran circles such destructive things as Modernism, 
rationalism, syncretism, and the decadence of Lutheran teaching and 
practise in general. Men like Dr.Haas represent Melanchthonianism 
rather than Lutheranism. 

Dr. Haas does not believe in the verbal inspiration of the Bible. He 
writes: “Men were never saved by a Bible that was mechanically perfect 
in its verbality.” (P.16.) As the context shows, this statement does not 
mean that today our copies are no longer without faults, but that the 
Bible itself is not verbally reliable. In a discussion of the doctrine of 
Scriptural inspiration Dr. Haas says: “A theory of the action of the Spirit 
upon men in producing revelation long prevailed that the recipients 
were altogether passive. They were supposed to be mere penmen, to 
whom the Holy Spirit dictated everything down to detailed and single 
words. This idea was wrongly called inspiration, and it consisted in 
the action of the Holy Spirit merely pouring the truth into the minds 
of men who remained purely passive and whose minds could be com- 
pared to blank tablets upon which the Spirit wrote. But the actual con- 
dition of the revelation deposited in the Bible is different. There is 
a human factor receptive of the divine, and there is a double nature as 
there are two natures in Christ... . The minds of men do not become 
submerged, but they are under the constant guidance of the Spirit, whose 
influence is not to be underestimated.” (P.83.) While our Lutheran 
teachers insisted on the verbal inspiration of the Bible and sometimes 
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also used the term dictation, current especially among Roman Catholic 
theologians of that time, they stated at the same time that the holy 
penmen of God wrote volitionally and intelligently and not as the ancient 
prophets of pagan idols issued their cryptic message, in a state of en- 
thusiasm, in which they were unconscious of what they said. Dr. Haas’s 
own view of the Bible is that of a book which is essentially human, but 
which was composed under the guidance of the Spirit, whose influence 
of course (what a wonderful caution!) must not be underestimated. 
When Dr.Haas says that “there is a human factor receptive of the 
divine” and that “there is a double nature [in the Bible] as there are 
two natures in Christ,” he is repeating the view of Barthian and other 
neorationalist Continental theologians, who regard the Bible as entirely 
human in most parts, but divine in those which “urge Christ,” that is, 
in which the doctrine of salvation is set forth. 

And Dr. Haas seems to champion synergism. Of course, he speaks 
very guardedly and in places apparently in entire agreement with the 
Lutheran Confessions, which affirm the sola gratia. But he also says: 
“Regeneration is wholly the work of the Spirit, while conversion includes 
our turning to God by the renewed will of regeneration.” (P.121.) That 
may not sound very bad; but apparently Dr. Haas teaches that through 
regeneration a person is enabled to convert himself by his renewed will, 
so that here we have the old Latermannian form of synergism, which 
claims that a person converts himself by means of endowed spiritual gifts 
or powers. That this really is the sense of Dr. Haas’s words is clear from 
the statement made a little later: “As man’s effort is included in con- 
version, and it is not a purely passive operation, it leads on to the 
development of spiritual life, generally termed sanctification.” (P. 122.) 
Dr. Haas here intermingles conversion and sanctification and makes the 
activity of the regenerate person in sanctification depend on his activity 
or cooperation in conversion. 

But let this suffice. The issue is certainly not on minor differences in 
interpreting the Bible, but on essentials. In an age when many Reformed 
theologians are reaffirming the doctrines of verbal and plenary inspiration 
and of the sola gratia against the encroaching forces of Modernism, it is 
a pity to see Lutheran theologians speak in terms of doubt and denial on 
these weighty doctrines. J.T. M. 


The U.L.C. and the World Council of Churches. —In the Lutheran 
of January 26 the editor writes: “For a while at least we have no in- 
tention of becoming excited over the fact that the President of the United 
Lutheran Church has been authorized by our Executive Board to be 
named one of the sixty persons who will assemble in Holland next May 
in order to draft a constitution for the proposed World Council of 
Churches. This Council, which will number sixty persons, will serve as 
the executive committee for a larger body to be elected by the groups 
who were represented at the Oxford and Edinburgh Conferences last 
summer. At the latter the United Lutheran Church was officially repre- 
sented, but not at Oxford. We were in attendance at a ‘continuation 
meeting’ of the delegates to the two conferences which was held in 
Washington, January 10—12. We learned that Western non-Roman 
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groups of Christians were assigned twelve out of the sixty who will 
constitute the Council, that Canadian communions get two of the twelve 
and American denominations the remaining ten. Unless changes are 
made, Methodist and Baptist groups will each have two of the ten, in 
recognition of their numbers and of the divisions into Northern and 
Southern conferences. There will be an alternate for each primarius, 
The alternate for Dr. Knubel was not announced. 

“Beyond question, representatives of the Lutheran Church are cor- 
dially welcomed in circles such as the one we visited in Washington. 
The late Dr. Steimle, Drs. Wentz, Flack, Greever, and the others who go 
to the representative conferences of Protestant denominations are heard 
respectfully, even when they express limitations to cooperation and dis- 
sent to methods and principles proposed. One occasionally hears ex- 
pressions of wonder that the Lutheran convictions must be so tenderly 
protected from confusion and corruption as to require isolation. But 
these are lobby comments and not official expressions. And they are 
very politely and carefully phrased. We ourselves sometimes wonder 
what would happen if Lutheranism occasionally took a chance on being 
infected by contacts. We, however, feel incompetent to draw any con- 
clusions. 

“But Protestantism with Lutheranism absent is a fifty-per-cent. 
group. Protestantism with Northern Europe and Central Europe out of 
the Conference really leaves the battle against hierarchy to be waged by 
a part of our evangelical forces. Some observers are seeing hierarchy 
and dictatorships or hierarchy and Fascism as allies and citing phe- 
nomena of rather startling resemblance to portents of a combination of 
the two. 

“We personally rejoice to know that American Lutherans and at least 
a section of Europe’s faithful see their way to connection with the World 
Council of Churches.” 

What becomes of the anathema which the apostle hurls at those who 
teach another gospel, which is not another? A. 


Celibacy Advocated by Some Anglicans.— From London comes the 
report that six prominent laymen of the Church of England have ad- 
dressed a memorial to its archbishops suggesting that the endeavor be 
made to provide an unmarried clergy especially in the foreign field. 
The memorial says: “They [i. e., the ordinands] should be invited to con- 
sider whether they may not have a true vocation to remain unmarried. 
If any man should respond to this invitation, he should be asked to 
undertake that he will not marry for five years after ordination except 
with the consent of the bishop in whose diocese he is at work. At the 
end of the five years he would resume his freedom to embrace either the 
vocation of marriage or that of celibacy. It is by this means, without 
any violent change, that the gradual evolution of a body of unmarried 
clergy is contemplated.” 

These people mean well, but are they not aware that they are 
playing with fire? Voluntary celibacy has always been within the realm 
of possibility for the clergy. One is here reminded of how the celibacy 
of priests arose in the Church, namely, first as something voluntary, 
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which, however, in the course of time was made a yoke from which 
there was no escape. One reaction to the proposal is said to be the 
wide-spread view that candidates should remain unmarried for five years. 


A. 
The Revised Version again to be Revised.—The International 
Council of Religious Education, custodian of the American Standard 
Version of the Bible, has ordered a further revision when funds are 
available. The King James Version was revised in 1881 by a company 
of British and American scholars. The American committee diverged 
somewhat from their English colleagues and in due course produced their 
Revised Version in 1901 with the consent of the English section. Now, 
after a generation of language study and archeological research, there is 
held to be a need for another revision. In addition, the statement of the 
committee voiced the desire to seek a version which would approximate 
the purity of the English of the so-called Authorized Version. In spite 
of undoubted excellencies of scholarship neither of the revisions has ever 
displaced the 1611 version for devotional purposes and for public reading. 

The Presbyterian 


The Child Labor Amendment in Kentucky. — The commonwealth of 
Kentucky by its Court of Appeals has unanimously declared invalid, and 
therefore without effect, the recent ratification by its Legislature of the 
so-called Child Labor Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States. It is the court’s contention: first, that a State having once acted 
on an amendment has no right later to reverse its vote without a re- 
submission of the question to Congress; secondly, that an amendment is 
definitely rejected and ipso facto outside the field of further consideration 
if more than one fourth of the States have affirmed their rejection of 
any measure submitted; and thirdly, that further action by a State has 
lost its potency and is therefore invalid if taken after failure to reach 
decision “within a reasonable time” following submission. So writes 
Dr. Ewing in the Presbyterian of December 30, 1937. He tells us that 
Kentucky, in 1926, rejected the amendment. In January, 1937, the action 
was reversed. “It is the claim of the Kentucky Court of Appeals that 
to reassemble the Legislature of a State and repeat an election after an 
amendment has been submitted and a decision given is to do violence 
to the Constitution and therefore to the only method we have of enacting 
laws, and that the act purporting to ratify the Youth Control Amend- 
ment of January 13, 1937, is therefore without effect.” A. 


Citizenship Refused to Conscientious Objectors.—In the Living 
Church we read that Rev. Theodore Bell, rector of St. John’s Church, 
Del Monte, an Englishman by birth, was refused citizenship papers be- 
cause he stated “that he would be willing to take part only in a war of 
defense and that he himself and not the State would have to decide 
whether the war was one of defense or agression.” The case has been 
appealed. Before a decision is handed down, disposition of a test case 
now before the United States Supreme Court will be awaited. From 
the same source we learn that in Chicago a Mennonite minister, Abraham 
Warkentin, was denied citizenship by a decision of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals because he refused to promise that he would 
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bear arms when called upon to do so by his country. That the Episco- 
palian was right in stating that, while he was willing to obey the 
Government of the United States, he would consider it his prime duty 
to observe the principle voiced by the apostles “We ought to obey God 
rather than men,” ought to be conceded. Different is the case of the 
Mennonite, who states that he under no circumstances will bear arms 
under the flag of his country. If a government refuses to grant citizen- 
ship to people holding such tenets, it is within its rights. The Mennonite, 
it is true, will argue that he, too, merely gives first place to the principle 
that we must obey God rather than men and that he refuses to bear 
arms because this, as he sees it, is contrary to the will of God. The 
State, however, has a right to say that with such tenets held by its 
citizens its existence is impossible and that hence it cannot acknowledge 
as citizens people of this type. A. 


An Episcopalian Teesterite.—In 1934 Albert Teester, a Holiness 
preacher of Sylva, N.C., got a lot of publicity when he allowed a rattle- 
snake to bite him, publicly, in his pulpit, in order to prove the truth of 
his religion and the power of God to protect him. An epidemic of 
“rattlesnake religion” thereupon broke out. Other Holiness people were 
demanding similar “signs” from their preachers. Just now the daily 
press is reporting the doings of Dean Israel H.Noe of the Memphis 
Cathedral. On January 2 he inaugurated his fast, abstaining from food 
and water, on the plea that the Church needs to offer living proof of 
man’s immortality to bring doubters to its services. He declared from 
the pulpit, as quoted by the secular press and the Living Church, that, 
“unless the Church of Jesus Christ in this twentieth century can produce 
a demonstration of the fact that the whole Gospel can be lived here and 
now by man, the Church will be compelled to close its doors, and the 
sooner it closes its doors, the better it will be for men.” He further 
declared that through abstinence from material food and “taking strength 
from the divine source” man can “put on the Godhead bodily.” His 
only material food was the sip of wine and Communion wafers he was 
taking three times weekly. Next year, he said, he will require nothing. 
Naturally there was a lot of publicity. “A lot of strange faces” appeared 
at his services and a member of the cathedral chapter testified: “He 
gave me a conception of religion I never had before, and I am not the 
only one who feels that way.” On January 20 the bishop removed him 
as dean of the cathedral. This and the continued fast told on the dean, 
and on January 23 he was removed to a hospital, where forced feeding 
was at once started in an effort to save his life. 

The Living Church of January 26 commented on the affair as follows: 
“No doubt the dean is trying to illustrate his thesis by his sensational 
tactics; but he is pitifully wrong in the way he is going about it. ‘The 
whole Gospel’ does not counsel men to do without bodily food, nor does 
it substitute the Bread of Life for material sustenance. God might have 
made man a pure spirit like the angels, but He did not do so.... 
If Dean Noe is trying to force God to perform a miracle by sustaining 
his life without food, he is engaging in an act of presumption that is 
dangerously close to blasphemy.” E. 
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The Barthian View of the Bible. —In reply to a question on this point 
Christianity Today (December, 1937) offers a very satisfactory descrip- 
tion of the Barthian view of the Bible. Since Barthianism forces itself 
upon the attention of theologians also in our country, a few striking 
quotations from the excellent article may be well in place in these 
columns. The writer says: “It is important to keep clearly in mind that 
the Barthians do not use the phrases ‘the Bible’ and ‘the Word of God’ 
as synonymous. The significance they attach to the Word of God cannot 
without qualification be attached to the Bible. To perceive the relation 
between the two as they understand it, we need to remember that Barth 
distinguishes three forms of the Word of God: 1. the Word of God as 
given to the prophets and apostles or as spoken through Jesus Christ 
(original revelation); 2. the written Word of God (the Bible); 3. the 
Word of God in sermon or proclamation. The Barthians distinguish more 
sharply between the Word of God in the first form and the Word of God 
in the second form than Christians have generally done. They never 
identify these two forms. Hence they never say that the Bible is the Word 
of God. They hold rather that the relation which the Bible sustains to the 
Word of God is indirect, somewhat like the relation that the sermon 
sustains to the Word of God. As the latter hold that the contents of the 
sermon are to be regarded as the Word of God only in as far as it is 
a true exposition of the Bible, so the Barthians hold that the Bible is the 
Word of God only in as far as it brings to men a knowledge of this 
original revelation or since this primary revelation is timeless only as 
God Himself speaks to them through the words of the Bible. The Bible 
contains the witness of the prophets and apostles to the Word of God 
that was spoken to them; but their words are never identified with the 
Word of God. It is important to keep this in mind lest we apply what 
Barthians say of the Word of God directly to the Bible. How little the 
Barthians are disposed to identify the Bible as a whole with the Word of 
God is indicated by the freedom with which they assert that the Bible 
contains errors and contradictions and is overgrown with legend. They 
frequently disavow belief in the infallibility of the Bible, including of 
course the verbal inspiration; for they hold that science and historical 
and literary criticism have made such beliefs impossible. Many of them, 
probably most of them, accept the conclusions of the destructive Bible 
critics. Bultmann is one of the most radical of the New Testament 
critics. Brunner confesses: ‘I myself am an adherent of a rather radical 
school of Biblical criticism, which, for example, does not accept the 
gospel of John as an historical source and which finds legends in many 
parts of the synoptic gospels.’ Barth himself writes: ‘The Bible is the 
literary monument of an ancient racial religion and of a Hellenistic 
cultus religion of the Near East. A human document like any other, it 
can lay no a-priori dogmatic claim to special attention and consideration. 
This judgment, being announced by every tongue and believed in every 
territory, we may take for granted today.’ What has been said has 
perhaps sufficed at least to indicate the difference between the Barthian 
and the orthodox views of the Bible. According to the latter, the Bible 
as a whole is the Word of God, the infallible rule of faith and practise, 
not merely human fallible words concerning the Word of God. It has 
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served to indicate, moreover, that the Barthian view of the Bible has 
marked resemblances to the Modernist view.” Afterwards the writer 
expresses the caution that Barthianism must not be identified with 
Modernism, since “Barthians are neither Fundamentalists nor Mod- 
ernists.” Nevertheless, while Barthians are not Modernists of the com- 
mon order, their rationalism, which rejects the Bible as the sole source 
and norm of faith, is of the same stripe as that of ordinary Modernism, 
the difference between the two being only in degree, not in kind. Both 
are departures from the divine truth and as such destructive of true faith. 
J.T. M. 

An Anti-Evolution Philosopher.— Those of our readers who are 
philosophically inclined will relish a few sentences from a book review 
in the Christian Century in which a work by Mortimer J. Adler having 
the title What Man has Made of Man: a Study of the Consequences of 
Platonism and Positivism in Psychology is described. (The work is pub- 
lished by Longmans, Green and Company, and the price is $3.50.) The 
writer, in the four lectures constituting the book, exalts, so we are told, 
the philosophy of Thomas Aquinas as the non plus ultra in this sphere. 
“Dr. Adler has no use for the incursions by modern scientists into phi- 
losophy. Let them stick to their own lasts and not have the brazen 
cheek to make raids into the domain of being as it is. Again and again, 
in the lectures and the supplementary notes, he maintains that the 
lamentable messes into which modern philosophy has repeatedly got 
itself, all the way from Descartes to Bergson and Whitehead, have re- 
sulted from the wild speculations of scientists off their proper beats and 
reckless attempts of philosophers to build up systems of metaphysics 
from the findings of the scientists. An adequate knowledge of St. Thomas 
Aquinas would have curbed their wilful heaven-soaring pride and saved 
them from mental confusion.” While this was the position of Dr. Adler 
in the first lecture, in the second and the third, according to the reviewer, 
he pursues the same themes and sets forth these thoughts: “It is because 
of the same fundamental confusion that we find modern philosophy 
affected with subjectivism, or psychologism, from Descartes to Kant, 
giving rise to dualism, materialism, subjective and objective idealism, 
and then capitulating to evolutionism in the nineteenth century or giving 
up the ghost as positivism. To the same confusion is due the variegated 
crop of mutually incompatible psychologies, all the way from introspec- 
tive associationism to mechanistic behaviorism and Gestaltism. It is 
a sad toll of lost souls, wandering in the darkness, ignorant of the 
towering lighthouse that rose from Aquin and has shone ever since.” 
As far as Dr. Adler’s affirmations deal with modern views, we are dis- 
posed to hold that they are true. But whether the remedy Dr. Adler 
proposes, a return to the position of Aquin, is satisfactory, one is in- 
clined to doubt. A. 

The Roman Catholic Church and Fascism.—In a vigorous article 
appearing in the Christian Century Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, professor at 
Union Seminary, assails the Catholic Church for favoring Fascist views. 
He has given his article the heading “The Catholic Heresy.” We quote 
some of his striking sentences. “It is becoming daily more apparent 
that the Catholic Church has cast its lot with fascistic politics. In Ger- 
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many the Church is reduced to the pathetic role of begging the Nazis 
kindly to let it cooperate in their anti-Communist campaign, since the 
Pope hates Communism as much as Hitler does. Many a liberal 
Catholic, particularly in America, does not like Fascism. Political liberal 
Catholics do not deny that their choice of Fascism is a hard alternative. 
They justify it by the assertion that Fascism does not intend to destroy 
the Church, while Communism does. One might answer that Fascism 
intends to destroy Christianity if it should not succeed in corrupting it 
and making it serve its purely national purpose. But that does not make 
an important contribution to the problem. The Catholic might answer 
that sufficient unto the day are the evils thereof. For the moment only 
German Fascism is avowedly antichristian. In Austria Fascism is com- 
pletely clerical, and in Italy it has made a cynical bargain with the 
Church. A real problem is whether the Catholic position is justified 
from the Christian standpoint. ... The real basis of the Catholic posi- 
tion in modern politics lies in the most characteristic of all documents 
of the Church, its identification of the Church with the kingdom of God. 
For the Catholic the Church is an unqualifiedly divine institution. It is 
Christ on earth in history, as the Pope is the vicar of Christ.” Professor 
Niebuhr then quotes as altogether wrong an English writer, whom, as 
he says, he holds in the highest esteem, V.A.Demant, who made this 
statement: “Where formal atheism and antichristian paganism are at 
issue, however much in line with Christian justice the aims of the 
secular movement may be and however oppressive, corrupt, super- 
stitious, and worldly the Church may be, I will not allow the sins of 
the Christian bodies to prevent my siding with those who uphold the 
Church against those who would destroy it. It would be a tragic and 
unholy choice, but it would have to be made, because the essential 
content of the body of Christ is a more ultimate thing than the most 
perfect system of social justice.” When Professor Niebuhr speaks of 
the “identification of the Church with the kingdom of God as a Roman VY 
Catholic position” he of course has in mind that Roman Catholics make 
the Church an external organization and power. He arrives at the con- 
clusion that there is no difference ultimately between the Catholic 
position and that of Fascists and of Communists. On both sides he 
finds “the very quintessence of sin, the tendency of man to make him- 
self god.” We must of course not overlook that under the gracious 
providence of God even in the corrupt Roman Catholic Church some 
fragments of Gospel truth have remained and people are brought into 
the kingdom of our Savior. A. 


A True Appraisal of Science. — A strange message it is, appearing as 
it does in a modernistic journal, which the editor of the Christian Cen- 
tury, Dr. Morrison, sounds forth in its issue of January 12, 1938. In 
a lengthy editorial with the caption “Can Science Save Us?” he com- 
ments on the recent meeting of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science held in Indianapolis and quotes prominently the 
words of the president, Professor Conklin of Princeton: “Why should not 
science count religion an ally and not an enemy in this process of domes- 
ticating and civilizing the wild beast in man?” Science is worried, 
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Dr. Morrison maintains. For one thing, it finds in the world today a ten- 
dency to destroy its freedom of research. But there is something more 
alarming. “The other thing which is happening is that the civilization 
which has grown up under the inveterate freedom of science for the 
past three centuries is itself in a state of near collapse. This huge fact 
stares the scientist in the face at the very moment when he arises to 
defend his freedom. He cannot make a plausible apologetic for scientific 
freedom, or ask for its continuance, without reckoning with the embar- 
rassing fact that it is a scientific civilization that is in trouble. If it 
were a religious civilization, or a primitive civilization, or a superstitious 
civilization, that confronted the scientist, he could boldly and plausibly 
prescribe science as the cure of the ailment that afflicts it. But it cer- 
tainly is not a primitive or a superstitious civilization but a highly 
sophisticated one, and the Christian Church is just now waking to the 
fact that it is not a religious civilization in any Christian sense. Chris- 
tianity maintains hardly more than a vestigial existence in the Western 
World. The place formerly occupied by Christianity has been taken by 
science, which sets the effective patterns of Western culture. ... When 
scientists rise to defend their freedom and offer science as the cure of 
our social illness, it is inevitable that they will be asked to give a 
steward’s account of the freedom which science has enjoyed in the past. 
Any attempt to answer this demand will lead, in our opinion, to the 
conclusion that science does not afford a sound basis for civilization. 
The bald truth is that science itself is part of the problem which civiliza- 
tion now confronts. ... Our knowledge has outstripped our devotion. 
The springs of faith and humility have been allowed to dry up. In his 
preoccupation with science, man has made an idol of his own knowledge 
and has fallen down before it... . Science has made man ill. In the 
delirium of his egoism he goes forth into his world of sky-scrapers and 
telescopes and radios and aeroplanes and machine industry and medicine 
and exclaims, ‘Behold great Babylon that I have builded!’ But man 
by himself cannot build an enduring civilization. A civilization which 
rests upon a humanistic foundation is an artifact, not a natural creation. 
The very science which is used to create it will be seized by tyrants to 
destroy it.... This explains what is meant above by the statement 
that science is itself a part of the problem which civilization confronts. 
Science cannot claim to be the solution of this problem. It has added 
vastly to the complexity of the sheer business of living. It has not made 
living easier, but harder. Its marvelous discoveries call for something 
which it cannot itself supply. They call for the recognition of an object 
of supreme devotion, a God who transcends all our scientific knowledge 
and our pursuit of knowledge, in whose hand are the forces with which 
science works, whether in physical nature or in history or in the con- 
temporary social order, whose is the power and the glory in every 
achievement of man’s hand and mind. Only religion—only the Chris- 
tian religion—can sustain a scientific civilization. ... If today the 
Church is waking from its complacency, becoming aware of its own faith, 
and girding itself for a great undertaking in preaching the Gospel which 
has been given it of God, there is no more strategic place for it to begin 
than to evangelize science itself.” 
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If the editor in speaking of evangelizing science means that scientists 
need the message of Christ and should be brought to worship at the 
foot of the cross, we agree with him. Generally speaking, his words 
should be noted by all who are unduly impressed by the claims of 
pseudoscientists and their numerous followers, as well as by all religious 
workers who have been slighting their chief duty, that of spreading the 
Gospel. A. 

Catholic Action against Gambling. — A peculiar “Believe It or Not” 
(apologies to Ripley) greeted the public of Milwaukee and its environs 
November 19 when the front page of the Milwaukee papers carried 
columns of news bearing this caption, “Catholics Ban Gambling,” and 
went on to tell that Archbishop Streich of the Archdiocese of Milwaukee 
sent letters to his clerical constituency that all games of chance, such 
as bingo, paddle-wheels, and the like, should be banned from their 
bazaars; also, that the selling of beer at these affairs should be dis- 
continued. This had come about by an investigation of the Ministerial 
Association of Milwaukee of the taverns and night life of the great city. 
A committee of three pastors had spent six months investigating in- 
cognito the taverns and night life of the city. When the report was 
issued to the papers, a great furor arose. The tavern-keepers were 
horrified to learn of the dens of iniquity they were running, and im- 
mediately letters began pouring in to the papers telling the Church to 
clean its own heels or to cast out beams in their own eyes first. 
Immediate attention was called to the churches that were conducting 
lotteries and selling beer at their social affairs. And of course this hit 
the Catholic Church the hardest. So much pressure was being brought 
to bear upon the three pastors who brought in the report that they had 
to call to the churches of the city and their members for support. But 
thanks be to God, the churches have responded, all of them offering 
their support, even the Lutherans. And now the Catholics. Only one 
of the papers (and that supposedly controlled by the Catholics) points 
out this loophole in this Catholic action. The letters were addressed 
to the pastors of the churches and not to the Catholic fraternal organiza- 
tions, which are the worst offenders. We are all waiting with bated 
breath to see what happens. “Believe it or not.” 

The Lutheran, Dec. 15, 1937 

Brief Items.— The Dawn, a Jewish-Christian periodical, is respon- 
sible for the repetition of the statement that “seventeen years ago, 
through the Associated Press in the United States, there was offered 
one thousand dollars to any one who could demonstrate an unquestioned 
contradiction between a fact of science and a statement of the Scriptures. 
The thousand dollars is still in the hands of the bureau.” Here is a chance 
for the “militant godless” in Russia or the aggressive and blatant atheists 
in America. Perhaps, judging from surface conditions, they may think 
that an attack on a book unused by so many would not create sufficient 
disturbance. But even if it did, the judgment of the authority of the 
Scriptures by the yard-measure of science is not of prime importance. 
The heart and soul of the people is beyond that measure. — The Lutheran. 

When recently a stewardship conference was held in Philadelphia, 
which was attended by more than 200 delegates representing 18 religious 
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bodies in the United States and 2 in Canada, a fact that was given 
prominence was that according to the view of 9,500 representative 
citizens religion is not gaining but losing in our country, and moral 
standards are not improving but deteriorating. The following, according 
to an exchange, represents the situation with respect to the finances: 
“Governmental and other statistics indicate that since 1932, although 
Americans have increased their annual income by 61 per cent., gifts have 
actually decreased by 18 per cent. to colleges, by 24 per cent. to com- 
munity chests, by 29 per cent. to general benevolences, and by 30 per 
cent. to churches. Out of the average American dollar only 2 cents go 
to religion and welfare, according to the survey.” If this information jis 
correct, conditions are lamentable. 


Dr. Williams Adams Brown of Union Seminary, lecturing recently 
in the University of Chicago, stated that he agreed with Dr. Hutchins, 
president of the University of Chicago, in the demand that a university 
must find some unifying principle which will give its activities meaning 
and direction. According to the Christian Century Dr. Brown holds that 
such a principle is to be found not in metaphysics, as President Hutchins 
contends, but in theology. One cannot suppress the question whether the 
theology which Dr. Brown’s proposal might make prominent in the cur- 
ricula of universities would not be very much akin to Dr. Hutchins’s 
metaphysics, after all, because in all probability it would not be Biblical 
theology but human speculation. 

In certain circles people are becoming agitated over the question 
which a Congregational minister in Detroit asked his congregation mem- 
bers, “Must we have sermons?” 54.43 per cent. of the members gave an 
affirmative answer. It is to be noted, however, that 42 per cent. desire 
to have services now and then without sermons. It was but a small 
section, 3 per cent., that would rather have no sermons at all in the 
services at any time. Perhaps this paragraph ought to include the remark 
that the question under consideration was first put by Bruce Barton. 

A lengthy article in the Living Church opposes joint Communion 
services. While many of the arguments employed are trivial or un- 
tenable, there is included likewise the following consideration: to hold 
a joint Communion service “is morally dubious, if not sacrilegious, on 
our part, because we invite those ‘not discerning the Lord’s body’ to 
receive the blessed Sacrament.” A further argument is worded thus, 
“It substitutes unity in action for unity in faith.” The editor could have 
made his case much stronger if he had dwelt more thoroughly on the 
unionistic features of such services. 

A report from London says that the Church of Abyssinia has been 
compelled by the Italian masters to become independent. Heretofore it 
was connected with the Church of Alexandria, a Monophysite body. 

From Berlin comes the information that of the pastors who were im- 
prisoned on account of opposition to Nazi church policies, thirteen are 
still in confinement, among them Pastor Martin Niemoeller. 

A 1936 copy of The Fellowship, a paper published by E. Stanley 
Jones, contains remarks in reply to the question of one of our mission- 
aries, in which it becomes evident that E. Stanley Jones looks upon the 
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Gospel as including the message of healing of physical diseases. When 
asked how people who hold divergent views on the doctrine of justifi- 
cation by grace, through faith, could belong to one and the same church- 
body, he replied: “The center around which the scheme [that is, the 
scheme of union] revolves is that you and your brother would both 
accept the confession of Peter ‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God.’ If you do, that is sufficient agreement to unite on. As to the other 
question of justification by faith and by works, you will probably find 
that each needs the corrective of the other at that point, just as Paul 
and James in their epistles correct each other and give the additional 
emphasis. (See Jas. 2:14-26.)” According to this, it would not be difficult 
to unite Christ and Belial. 

In the Madras Mail it was reported that at a recent meeting of the 
South India United Church, a unionistic body, the matter of prohibition 
was discussed at length. Among other things the report said: “The 
assembly was glad to know that in at least four of its eight constituent 
church councils one of the qualifications for an office-bearer in the 
church was total abstinence from alcoholic drink. The assembly resolved 
to urge all church councils to adopt the same rule and seriously to con- 
sider whether the time had not come in South India to make total 
abstinence a condition of membership for all desiring to join the church. 
Where such is not already the practise, the assembly resolved to urge 
upon the councils the use of non-fermented grape juice or its equivalent 
in the central act of the worship of the church.” Laxity with respect to 
doctrine, fanaticism in regard to adiaphora —a sad story. 

That there still are people who are not swept off their feet by the 
tendency to let the churches go into politics can be seen from a statement 
made by Dr. A.C. Headlam, Bishop of Gloucester, England, last summer. 
Stating that he is opposed to the World Conference of Churches, he said 
according to the Manchester Guardian: “Over many years I have fol- 
lowed the resolutions passed by Christian churches on political, social, 
or semipolitical matters, and they often seem to me to appear inex- 
perienced and ill considered. A World Council of Churches might lead 
to considerable friction between the nations and might very likely be 
a cause rather than a prevention of war.” 


With amazement we read that St.John’s University of Shanghai, 
though it could not begin its autumn term at the time scheduled but 
had to wait till October 18, nevertheless now is carrying on its work 
again, the university campus on the outskirts of the city having been 
temporarily abandoned and the school being conducted in a huge office- 
building in the heart of the business district. We are told that no one 
connected with the university was killed or wounded. 

Committees of the Episcopalians and the Northern Presbyterians are 
now trying to bring about a closer union between the two denominations. 
The Episcopalians, it will be recalled, decided at their last convention to 
invite the Presbyterians to join them in the declaration that the two 
bodies are willing formally to declare their purpose to achieve organic 
union. The matter has now been discussed by the committees and was 
expected to be on the agenda of the General Council of the Presbyterian 
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Church in the United States of America, which will meet in Philadelphia 
March 1. 

In Canada a famous author has died, Dr. Charles W. Gordon, better 
known by his pen-name Ralph Conner. His wholesome novels are said 
to have circulated by millions. 

Bishop Lane of the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church died on De- 
cember 4, 103 years old. On the same day another colored bishop died, 
Rev. Elias Cottrell, 80 years old. Both men were born in slavery. 


With respect to the situation in Russia one of our exchanges quotes 
the Russian Commissar of Education as follows: “For the moment we 
will change our fighting tactics against the Church. During the past 
twenty years [nearly] we have used every sort of force in our fight 
against religion. That period is at an end. The new period will witness 
a spiritual fight against religion. This fight will call for even greater 
efforts than violence. Above all, we shall need a large number of highly 
trained and cultured propagandists. When the second period shall be 
closed, then the third and last period will be entered upon, in which 
religion in the Soviet Union will exist only as a historical memory.” 
Is it not as though the old pagan persecutors had come back to life? 


A. 
II. Ausland 


The True Cause of the Coming of the Lutheran Fathers to Australia. 
Under this subtitle, in a comprehensive article having the heading “A Hun- 
dred Years of Lutheranism in Australia,” the Australian Lutheran Almanac, 
in a special centenary edition (1838—1938), offers a splendid review of 
the history of the founding and development of our sister Church in that 
land. The Almanac itself has been gotten out very attractively, em- 
bellished with numerous illustrations, of great use to readers especially 
in our own country, and a very beautiful cover. But the principal 
feature of the year-book is the article on the growth of our Lutheran 
Church in Australia. We regard the matter as sufficiently important to 
offer at this place a number of valuable excerpts. 

We read: “The real reason—and the only reason—given by the 
Prussian records why the Lutheran fathers were subjected to coercion 
and persecution was their conscientious refusal to obey the king, 
Frederick William III, in matters affecting their Church, religion, and 
conscience. The king himself was not, and never had been, a member 
of the Lutheran Church. ... The Lutherans refused obedience chiefly 
on two grounds, (1) because the state church taught doctrines and ad- 
vocated principles at variance with the teaching of the Lutheran Church, 
and (2) because the king had no right and authority to dictate to them 
in matters pertaining to their faith and religion. The consequence was 
the enactment of laws and the issuing of decrees designed to bring the 
‘recalcitrant’ Lutherans to their knees. But no coercion and persecution 
could crush the spirit of resistance and defiance manifested by these 
Lutherans. Fines were levied; goods and homes confiscated; pastors 
deposed from office; churches forcibly taken; tempting offers of promo- 
tion and special emoluments held out to those pastors who would cease 
their resistance; imprisonment ordered; the military employed to crush 
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the Lutherans; divine services prohibited; and a comprehensive system 
of police espionage inaugurated. But all in vain; these Lutherans could 
not be induced to act contrary to their honest and conscientious con- 
victions. Even official declarations that the marriages performed by Lu- 
theran pastors were ‘illegal’ and the offspring of such marriages ‘illegiti- 
mate’ could not induce these Lutherans to forsake their pastors, renounce 
their faith, and submit to the demands of the king. Far sooner pay fines 
and suffer imprisonment or migrate to another country in search of 
liberty of conscience. This latter course was eventually adopted.” 

How hard it was for those faithful Lutherans to leave their homes, 
is further described as follows: “The most heartrending circumstances 
were connected with the voluntary expatriation and migration of the 
‘fathers.’ Interesting and touching accounts are related by reliable eye- 
witnesses... . A writer, not a member of the Lutheran Church, says: 
“These Silesian Lutherans were devotedly attached to their fatherland; 
they had to undergo a terrible struggle to tear themselves away from it, 
and they sold their land, houses, and furniture with many tears. The 
most sacred ties of relationship had to be rent. Though the pictures 
drawn of religious liberty to be enjoyed on the other side of the world 
might be ever so attractive, the parting from the homes of the fathers 
and the scenes of their childhood and youth, the long voyage over the 
great ocean, the perils to which they were exposing themselves in their 
small, frail vessels, and the uncertainty of the future in a foreign land 
weighed heavily in the opposite scale. There were other distressing 
circumstances, since young men liable to military service could not ob- 
tain a passport and had to remain behind, children under guardianship 
were refused permission to accompany their relatives, and in some in- 
stances even husband and wife were torn asunder, the one thinking it 
a sin to go, the other to remain.” Of the sacrifices made by the 
Lutherans for the faith the article next says: “Many of the persecuted 
Lutherans were in poor circumstances financially and had not the means 
to cover the expense of the voyage. In such instances the wealthier 
members of the congregation came to their assistance. In one parish 
alone four farmers came forward with 20,500 thaler to enable the poorer 
members of the congregation to join their more fortunate brethren.” 
When the Lutherans refused to pay the heavy fines levied on them for 
refusing to yield obedience to the government in matters of conscience, 
the persecution reached its zenith. Since the fines were not paid willingly, 
they were extracted by the government by distraining. Of this the 
writer says: “These distraints gradually grew more and more oppres- 
sive; the day-laborer’s cow and necessary household furniture were 
taken away, and even the bed of the widow was seized. In this way 
the poor people lost more than double the original fine imposed; for 
when their goods and chattels were put up for sale by auction, they went 
for next to nothing because very few people chose to bid at all, under 
the impression that a curse must lie on goods thus violently wrested from 
poor people who, as everybody admitted, were as loyal to their king and 
government as any other citizens in the land, except that they refused to 
the state the right to dictate their religion and compel them to forsake 
the faith of their fathers and join the state church established by the 
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king.” When describing the impression which finally this resistance 
made upon the government officials, the article declares: “That thousands 
in Prussia should be willing to leave their dear fatherland for the sake 
of their Church and creed was so unexpected and amazing a thing to 
the Prussian authorities that they became bewildered and gradually 
learned to heed the decided veto church history records against all at- 
tempts to coerce religious conviction.” 

The whole article is so well written that we wish it could be dis- 
seminated for general reading in wide circles also in our own Church 
by publication in pamphlet form; for it very clearly teaches our own 
weakening generation the virtues of loyalty and fortitude in the pro- 
fession of the pure Gospel and of our blessed Lord. J.T.M. 


The Lutheran Church in Finland.—An article published in the 
Lutheran Companion of December 16, 1937, and January 6, 1938, by the 
Rev. Oscar N. Olson contains the following: 

While Finland has not been entirely uninfluenced by the various 
cross-currents and religious movements that have passed over Prot- 
estantism, such as pietism, orthodoxy, rationalism, and Modernism, it has 
been remarkably free from internal schisms and separatism. In this 
respect it is probably the most Lutheran country in the world, 98 per 
cent. of the entire population of 3,500,000 being members of the Lutheran 
Church, even since the Church is no longer a state church nor member- 
ship is obligatory... . 

The orthodoxy of the seventeenth century was followed by the 
pietism of John Arndt and Francke, upon which the rationalism of the 
eighteenth century made little impression. While the official religion as 
expressed in doctrination, churchgoing, and the use of the Sacraments 
may have appeared to many as dead and formal, it did furnish the fuel 
which the divine spark could kindle into a living flame. This happened 
in the revivals of the nineteenth century. These revivals broke forth 
in different places and times seemingly independently of one another — 
and yet fed from the same source. Each moment, however, had a char- 
acter of its own, which has continued down to the present day. 

These revivals started in Northeastern Finland. A peasant, Paavo 
Ruotsalainan (1777-1852), was the leader. The movement was character- 
ized by a deep sense of sin. Men and women knelt in the fields, praying 
for the salvation of their souls. Sturdy men swooned in the churches 
during the preaching; only the reassuring word of pardon for sins could 
revive them. Another group laid great stress on prayer. At their prayer 
sessions they would literally wait upon the Lord until the Spirit moved 
them, much in the manner of the Quakers. 

A movement known as evangelical was started by F.G. Hedberg 
(1811—1893), whose followers were called Hedbergians. The movement 
may have had some influence on the so-called “Northland Readers,” 
some of whom were pioneers in our own synod [Augustana]. In this 
movement the universality of God’s grace and the objective factors of 
Christianity, the Scriptures, and the Sacraments were strongly stressed. 
It probably served as a wholesome check upon a too great subjectivism 
usually associated with revivalism. 
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One of the most noteworthy manifestations of the spiritual revival 
was that known as Laestadianism, which was started by L. L. Laestadius 
(1800—1861). Its main features are ecstatic emotionalism and emphasis 
upon private confession and absolution either to the pastor or among 
themselves. The movement originated in Lappland, whence it has spread 
especially to Northern Finland. While the spontaneous ecstatic outbursts 
of this movement undoubtedly are grotesque, its regenerating effect on 
morals have been undeniable. 

All these movements have sprung up within the Church itself and 
have remained loyal to it, differing in this respect from such separatistic 
movements as Methodism, Waldenstromianism, etc. The pietistic revivals 
in Finland have been born of the Lutheran spirit [?] and bred on Lu- 
theran literature and have not, as in Sweden, suffered much from Re- 
formed influences. Exotic sects like the Pentecostals, Baptists, and Ad- 
ventists or any tendency toward separation find little response in Finland. 

E. 

Dreiundvierzigtaufend Geiftlide ,,liquidiert’. Unter diejer itberfdrift 
teilt die UW. EC. LK.“ das Folgende mit: ,Die Warfdauer fatholifce 
Rreffeagentur bringt eine Meldung aus Mosfau, die einen wirfungsvollen 
Rommentar gu der Reife de3 Defan3 von Canterbury nad) Sotvjetrubland 
und dem fotjetfreundliden Verhalten anderer Priefter darftellt. Die fatho- 
life Agentur beridtet, dak in der Somwjetmion bis gur erften Oalfte des 
Yahres 1936 insgefamt 42,800 orthodore Geijftlide ,liquidiert’ worden feien. 
Gie feien gum Teil erfdoffen, gum Teil in den ZwangSarbeitslagern in 
Gibirien dem fideren Tod ausgefebt worden. Won den 200 evangelijden 
ajtoren, die im Jahre 1917 in Rupland tatig geiwejen feien, feien Heute 
nur nod) bier am Leben. Bon den 810 Geiftliden und acht Bifchofen der 
romifdh-fatholifden Rirdje, die einftmals im gariftifden Rupbland ihr Wmt 
ausgeiibt hatten, gebe e3 nur nod gehn. Alle itbrigen Hatten das Schicfal 
der meiften Geiftlidjen der andern RKirden geteilt. Wein im Yahr 1936 
jeien 800 Geiftlide gefangengefebt worden, bon denen nadhweislid) 102 er- 
jdoffen worden feien. Die iibrigen follen verfdhidt tworbden fein.“ Diefer 
Bericht ftimmt mit andern, die aus Rubland Whnlides mitgteilt haben. 
Welch eine unausfpredjlice Brutalitat ftedt dod) im Unglauben, wenn er 
freie Gand hat, feinen Hak gegen das Chriftentum gur Ausfiihrung gu 
bringen! %. T. Me. 

Die Stellung der Kirden im nationalfogialijtifdjen Stant. Wuf diefe 
stage fam der Herr ReidjSminifter fiir die firchlidjen Angelegenheiten, Rerrl, 
bei einer Rundgebung der NEDA. in Fulda am 24. November gu fprecjen. 
Gein Thema lautete ,Weltanfdauung und Religion im nationalfogialijti- 
{hen Staat”. Wir tonnen dem, was der Minifter iiber ,,pofitives Chriften- 
tum“ und ,bergeverfebenden Glauben” fagte, nicht guftimmen. Gr ver 
wedjelt da, wie fo viele heute, Chriftentum und natiirlide Religion. Aber 
ir freuen un8 bon Gergen iiber dad, twas der Minifter bom Verhalinis des 
Staates gu den Rirdjen und bon der Religionsfreiheit gefagt hat. Naddem 
ex feftgeftellt hatte, Dah der Nationalfogialismus eine religidje Bewegung 
jei, Die Die Bindung an Gott und die gittlide Ordnung nicht nur durdaus 
anerfenne, fondern durdlebe, fubr er fort — mir folgen dem in den Tages- 
geitungen beriffentlidjten Bericht des DNB —: ,,Wir halten e3 fiir unfere 
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Pflicht, den Deutfdhen die religidfe Freiheit unter allen Umjtanden 
gu getwabrleijten. 8 ijt das perfinliche Recht des eingelnen, fid) die Reli- 
giondgefellfdaft felbft ausgufuden. Die nationalfogialiftijde Regierung hat 
die Pflicht, dafiir gu forgen, dak ein politijher Mipbrauch der Religion unter 
allen Umftanden bermieden wird. C3 ift an fich nicht die Wufgabe der natio- 
nalfogialiftijhen Regierung, die Erhaltung von Kirdjen durch Bufdhiiffe und 
Durch Steuern von fich aus gu fichern. Das ijt die Wufgabe der Glau- 
bigen, denen eS obliegen muf, fiir die Rirde gu forgen, gu der fie ge- 
Horen twollen. Wenn dies auch nicht fofort durchgefiihrt wird, fo fteht e3 
doch alS Biel feft.” Das ftimmt vollig iiberein mit den Grundfagen und 
Bielen Hinfichtlid de3 Verhaltniffes von Kirche und Staat, fiir die wir in 
unferer Freifirche jeit Jahrgehnten eingetreten find, nicht nur mit Worten, 
fondern auch durd) die Tat, indem mir unfjer Kirdentwefen ohne ftaatlice 
Veihilfe durch freitwillige Gaben der Glaubigen aufrechterhalten haben. 
Der Minijter mies im meiteren Verlauf feiner Rede darauf hin, dak 
Die beiden groken Kirden in Deutfdland, die romifch-fatholifde und die 
evangelijde, gujammen jabrlid) 105 Millionen Mark an Staatsleiftungen 
erhalten Hatten und da augerdem der Staat fiir fie jahrlich 200 Nillionen 
Mar an Kirdenfteuern eingegogen habe! Der nationalfozialiftijde Staat, 
jo erflarte Oerr Kerri, fonne nicht mehr an einem Staat3fircdhentum feft- 
halten, das, mie immer eS auch im eingelnen geartet fet, auf dem Grundjab 
fue Cuius regio, eius religio (Da3 beift, die Religion der Untertanen hat 
fich nach der Religion des LandeSherrn oder Machthabers gu ricdten). Das 
Veftreben der nationalfogialijtijen RKirchenpolitif fei vielmebhr, die politi- 
fierendDen Rirden twieder in wahrhaft religidfe Gemeinfdaften 
umguwandeln. Yn Gachen der vom Fiihrer angeordneten Kirchentwahlen 
verhalte jich Der Staat gundchft abtwartend, nachdem fie von den RKirdjen- 
parteien vorerft felbjt abgelehnt worden feien. Cine einheitlice Richtung 
fei in der ebangelifden Kirche nicht herguftellen. Die RKirperfdaftsredte 
feien den Kirchen belafjen worden; doch fonne der Staat e8 fich nicht bieten 
lafjfen, da Rolleften gugunjten eingelner Kirchenparteien, und ord- 
nungSiwidrig gefammelt, und gu ftaatsfeindlider Propaganda mifbraudt 
tviirden. Auslandijden Preffejtimmen gegeniiber betonte der Ptinijter am 
Sdluk nocmals, dak der nationalfozialiftijdhe Staat in feiner Weife in- 
terefjiert fet an der Griindung einer nationalfogialiftijhen Staatsfirde. 
M. W. in der ,,Cb.-Luth. Freifirde”. 


Wat und Weide.” (2. Sahrg., Heft 5. CSeptember-Oftober 1937.) 
Wir fonnen nicht umbin, noch einmal auf dieje widhtige Beitfchrift fiir Pajto- 
ren und Lehrer, herausgegeben von unfern Briidern in Giidamerifa, auf- 
merfjam gu maden, in der Hoffnung, dak vielleicht doch nod mander unferer 
Paftoren darauf abonnieren und fo da3 Band der Vefanntidhaft und Liebe 
aiwifcjen unS und ihnen befeftigen helfen mocjte. Wir erwarten, dak jie 
lefen, twa8 twir fehreiben; warum denn aber nicht auch umgefehrt? Budem 
ift ,Wacdht und Weide“ auch wirklich fehr lefenswert. Die lewte Nummer, 
die wir Hier gur Angeige bringen, enthalt folgende Artifel: ,,Aukerbiblijde 
Beugniffe itber YEfus", ,Die fpanifden Vibeliiberfebungen”, ,,Partin 
Stephan” (der Filhrer der fachfifchen Wuswanderer), ,Luthers Nachfommen- 
fdaft”, ,Kleine Predigtitudie”, -,Ratedefe”, ,Sdhlukeramen in unfern 
Sdulen“, eine ,portugiefifdhe Predigt gur Konfirmation”, fehr einfach), falidt 
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und flar, aud) was das Spradhliche betrifft, und endlid) ,Nachricten und 
Mitteilungen”. CS ift fomit ein fehr reichhaltiges Programm, das dem 
Refer hier Dargeboten wird. us dem intereffanten Artifel iiber die fpani- 
fen Bibeliiberfebungen lafjen wir hier einiges folgen, und gwar insbefon- 
dere, twas itber die feine tberfebung de3 im Sabre 1594 im Alter von 
74 Xabren in Frankfurt als Paftor einer lutherifcdhen Gemeinde verftorbe- 
nen Cafiodoro de Reina gefagt wird. Wir felber haben die fpanifdje itber- 
febung fdjon lange betoundert; ift fie doch fo augerft flar, fliekend und dem 
Grundtert getreu. Der Schreiber urteilt: ,,Seine [Meinas] itberfebung ijt, 
mit fleinen Veranderungen, die heute von den Vibelgefellfdhaften bet weitem 
perbreitefte und bon proteftantifden Predigern und Laien meijt gebrauchte 
Bibel in fpanijcher Sprade. Reina entjtammte einer maurifden Familie 
und murde um das Yahr 1520 in Granada geboren. AWS die Lehre der 
Reformation in Spanien befannt tourde, fiel ir Reina ohne Vedenfen gu. 
Er war ein gebildeter Mann, fprachlich hochbegabt. Da er wegen feineds 
Glauben3 in Spanien nidjt ficher twar, ging er nach England, two er in der 
Rinigin Elifabeth eine Freundin und Gonnerin fand. Hier madte er fic an 
die itberfebung der Bibel. Nachdem er mehrere Yahre daran gearbeitet 
hatte, ging er nad) Strafburg und nod) fpater nach Vafel, two er feine Arbeit 
beendete. Gogleich begann er mit dem Drud. Am 14. Suni 1569 tar die 
ganze Bibel in fpanifder Sprache fertig; e3 war eine WAuflage von 2,600 
Eremplaren. Diefe Bibel ijt befannt unter dem Namen Biblia del Oso, nach 
dem Titelblatt, das einen Baren darftellt, der, aufredt an einem Baum 
ftehend, an einer Honigtwabe ledt. Biwslf Sahre hatte Reina an der ither- 
febung gearbeitet. Geine Wibeliiberfebung war bald vergriffen. Viele 
Eremplare famen in die Hande der Priefter und tourden verbrannt, fo daf 
ein groger Mangel an fpanijcen Bibeln vorhanden war. Das Vediirfnis 
nach einer neuen Wuflage tourde immer dringender. So madchte jich denn end- 
lich Cipriano de Valera an die Arbeit. Aber er Lieferte nicht eine neue itber- 
febung, fondern berbefferte die iiberjebung von Reina, verglich jie Wort fiir 
Wort mit dem Grundtert und gab ihr die Spradje, die Heute noc) in der 
fpanifden Literatur das ift, was Luthers tiberjfebung in der deutfden ift. 
Die fpanifche Bibel, die wir gebrauchen, tragt feinen Namen. Cr wurde in 
Sevilla im Yahre 1532 geboren. 22S Siingling trat er ins Klofter Gan 
Viidro del Campo ein. Cine Reihe Méinche nahmen die Lehre der Refor- 
mation an, bverlieBen heimlid) da3 Klofter und gingen ins Ausland, unter 
ifnen auch Valera. Wir finden ihn fehlieplich in England, dem Land, wo 
alle Verjagten Buflucht fanden. Hier ftudierte er auf den Univerfitaten 
Cambridge und Orford. Unter den von ihm verfagten Sehriften maren zu 
nennen ,Papft und Meffe‘, und die itberfebung der Institutiones von Calvin. 
Sein Hauptiwerf aber bleibt die iberfebung der Bibel, tie wir fie jet haben, 
flajfij in Sprache und treu nach dem Grundtert, eine Arbeit von gwangig 
Sabren, aber dod) nicht eigentlich) Valeras itberfegung. Wie fam e8 aber, 
dak die fpanifdje Bibel nur de Valeras Namen tragt? Sduld daran war 
nidt de Valera. Yn einem langen, fchinen Vortwort hatte de Valera far 
und frei gefagt, dak er Cafiodoro de Reinads itberfebung nur verbeffert, nicht 
aber eine eigene geliefert babe. Qn feinem Bortwort fagt er zum Teil: 
Cajiodoro de Reina, getrieben von frommem Cifer, die Ehre Gottes gu for- 
dern und feinem Volk einen Dienft gu ertweifen, Hat, im Land der Freiheit 
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Tebend, too er reden und Gottes Sade betreiben fonnte, angefangen, die Bibel 
gu iiberfeben. Diefe hat er auch vollendet, und jo hat er im Jahre 1569 
feine 2,600 Eremplare gedrucit, die dDurd) Gottes Barmbergigfeit in vielen 
Gegenden verbreitet find, fo dak man heute feine Eremplare mehr befom- 
men fann, aud) wenn man fie faufen wollte. Damit aber unjerm Bolf ein 
fo groper Schab, wie die Bibel eS ijt, in feiner Sprache nicht feble, haben 
wir unS die Miihe genommen, fie gu lejen und viele Male wieder gu lefen, 
fie mit neuen Anmerfungen gu bereidern und an dielen Siellen den Lert 
gu verbeffern. Dies haben wir mit reiflider tiberlegung getan, und, nidt 
auf un3 felbjt vertrauend (unfer Getviffen begeugt uns, wie Hein unfer 
Vermigen ijt), haben wir uns mit gelehrten, frommen Mannern beraten und 
unjfere itberfebung mit denen in andern Gpracjen vergliden. Die Arbeit, 
Die ans Licht gu bringen ich mir vorgenommen hatte, war groR und dauerte 
eine lange Beit; fie tar um fo f{chtwerer, da ich niemand von meinen Volf3- 
genofjen hatte, der mir geholfen hatte, nicht einmal beim Durdhlefen und 
Korrigieren. Uber eS gefiel Gott, mich als ein Werkgeug in einem fo grofen 
Unternehmen gu gebrauden und mir Kraft gu geben und Dut, damit ich nidt 
mitttwegs fdjiwach wiirde und mit der Laft gu Boden fiele. Fiinfgig Babre 
twar ich alt, alS id) die Arbeit anfing. Und als e3 Gott gefiel, fie im Jahre 
1602 an8 Licht gu bringen, war id fiebgig Yahre alt. Meine Abficht war, 
Gott gu dienen und meinem Volf Gutes gu tun. Und melches grifere Gut 
hatte ich ifm geben finnen, als ihm das Mittel dargureidjen, tweldje3 Gott 
verordnet hat, Geelen gu getvinnen, namlid das Lejen der Heiligen Schrift? 
Sch bitte Gott um Chrifti willen, er mige dies mein Abendopfer, tweldes 
id ifm in meinem Wlter bringe, annehmen; er modge e3 jegnen, dak fein 
heiliger Name auch in Spanien gebeiligt merde, wie e3 in andern Landern 
gefdieht.. Bei fpateren Wusgaben hat man das Vorwort und damit aud 
Cajiodoro de Reinas Namen ausgelaffen. Go fam e8, dagB man im Lanf 
der Zeit die Hberjebung fiir die alleinige Wrbeit von Cipriano de Valera 
ielt und nod vielfach halt. Bn Wahrheit follte die Ausgabe Reina-Valera 
heigen. ther diefe itberfebung urteilt Daniel Gall: ,Yn einer fchaben3- 
werten Zahl bon Fallen haben wir gefunden, dag unfjere Hberfegung von 
Reina-Valera, das Werk giweier Manner, denen viele gu einer tberfebung 
Notige fehlte und die dDagu nod durd) Verfolqungen bedriict waren, fowohl 
Die englifde Authorized Version al3 auch die Revised Version iibertrifft, 
trok der groken Angahl Gelehrter, die daran beteiligt waren, und aller 
ungabligen Borteile jeglider Wrt, die jie vor jenen giwei armen bverfolgten 
Spaniern voraus Hatten.‘ “ %. TM. 








Corrigendum. — On p. 43, of the January number in the present 
volume please change in line 27 “degree” to “decree.” 
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Biblia Hebraica. Adiuvantibus W. Baumgartner, G. Beer, J. Begrich, J. A. 
Bewer, F. Buhl, J. Hempel, F. Horst, M. Noth, O. Procksch, G. Quell, 
Th. H. Robinson, W. Rudolph, H. H. Schaeder, edidit Rud. Kittel. 
Textum masoreticum curavit P. Kahle. Editionem tertiam denuo 
elaboratam ad finem perduxerunt A. Alt et O. Eissfeldt. rivile- 
gierte Wiirttembergifdhe Bibelanftalt, Stuttgart. 1937. 1500 Seiten 
6X9%, auf holsfretem Bibeldrudpapier in farbigem Robhleinen mit ge- 
glattetem Rotfdhnitt und Riiden- und Seitengoldtitel gebunden. Preis: 
M. 10. 

Mit diefem Werke ift ein Unternehmen gu Ende gefommen, das fiir die Theo- 
fogie und barum auch fiir die Kirche von grofer Bedeutung ift. Die hebriifde 
Bibel von Kittel ift in der gangzen gelehrten Welt al8 die befte WuSgabe de8 
hebraifchen erteS anerfannt und hat in den erften gwet Auflagen weite Ver- 
breitung gefunden. Mit der jekt abgefdloffen vorliegenden dritten Wuflage tritt 
diefes monumentale Werk in vollfommen neuer Geftalt vor die gelehrte Welt, und 
wichtige Verinderungen gegeniiber der erften und gweiten Auflage find gemadt 
worden. ExftenS ift ein gripereS Format mit gréferer Gype gewahlt worden, 
und ¢8 gibt feine hebraifde Bibel, die leichter leSbar ift und fchiner ausfieht als 
diefes neue Werk, das darum aud) alle andern Handausgaben verdrangen follte. 
Sodann enthalt die Wusgabe, wie fon in den erften gwet UWuflagen, einen reicen 
fritifden Wpparat, der in diefer neuen Auflage in swet AWbteilungen gerlegt wor- 
den ift. Bloke Varianten find in dem oberen mit a, B, y uf. gefenngzeidneten 
Upparat vergeidnet, die wirklichen vorgefdlagenen Tertinderungen im unteren 
Apparat unter a, b, c angegeben. (Dah wir pringipiell gegen Ronjefturen find, 
folange der itberlieferte Tegt einen Sinn bietet, fann jegt nidt naber begritndet 
werden.) Bor allem aber ift hier der mafforetifde Text in vollfommen neuer 
Geftaltung dargeboten. Die fogenannte fleine Maffora ift gleid am Rande 
beigegeben, und die groke Maffora wird in einigen Monaten veriffentlidt, den 
RKiufern deS Buches auf Wunfdh unentgeltlid) nadhgeliefert und fpater der Biblia 
Hebraica beigegeben werden. Diefe Maffora, der die wertvollfte Handfdrift gu- 
grunde liegt, wird gum erftenmal der gelehrten Welt in diefer Geftalt vorgelegt, 
und Prof. Paul Kable, der fich jahrzehntelang mit diefer Sache befchaftigt hat 
und wobl al8 die Hauptautoritét auf diefem Gebiete gilt, hat fic) diefer Urbeit 
unterzogen. Cnbdlich ift auch der eben erwihnte fritifde Apparat nicht blob eine 
Durchficht de$ alten, fondern eine vollftindige neue Bearbeitung. Den Anfang diefer 
dritten Uusgabe machte der verftorbene Leipziger Hebraift Prof. D. Rudolf Kittel. 
Rach feinem Lode im Jahre 1929 haben die Profefforen Wit und Cipfeldt mit 
einer Reihe anbderer Gelehrten, unter diefen der Englinder Robinfon und der 
Amerifaner Bewer, die Urbeit weitergefithrt und vollendet, und die Wiirttember- 
Gifthe Bibelgefellfdhaft hat unermitdet die groken Roften getragen und nun das 
Werk fertiggeftellt. Der verdiente Direftor diefer Unftalt Dr. €. Diehl, mit dem 
wir fon feit Jahren etwas Verbindung haben, fdrieb un8 tiirglid: ,Ob die 
unendlide Miihe, der grofe Fleih und die ungeheuren Roften, die diefeS Werk 
verurfacte, nun aud) belohnt werden durch einen entfprechenden Whfak der Biblia 
Hebraica? Da8 ift die Frage, die fic) fiir un8 erhebt. Wir wollen Gott bitten, 
das er die Verbreitung auch diefer neuen Biblia Hebraica fegnen mige, fo wie 
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er eS bisher bei der erften und jweiten Auflage getan hat.” Und wir midten 
nun an unjerm eile mithelfen, dah diejes ausgezeidnete Werk, das fo wichtig 
ift fiir das Studium de8 hebraifden Bibeltertes, aud) redte Unerfennung und 
Verbreitung findet. Wir haben mehrere Wusgaben der hebraifden Bibel, aber 
dDiefeS Werk wird, wie fchon in den fritheren Wuflagen, jo nod) viel mehr jekt dag 
legte Wort ju fpredjen haben. Und wenn einer fragen wwiirde, twarum diejes 
Wert auger den fdhon angegebenen Griinden fo wertvoll ift und alle andern Aus: 
gaben deS hebriifden Tertes erfeken follte, fo erwaihnen wir nur dies eine: 
Keine vollftindige Handausgabe der hebrdifden Bibel hat eben einen folcjen 
fritijdhen Upparat; und wie wertvoll diejer ift und mit ein paar Worten sfters 
einen Kommentar erfegt, migen einige Beifpiele zeigen. €8 ift allgemein an- 
erfannt, daf gerade der Text der SamueliSbiicer im Laufe der Jahrhunderte 
und Jahrtaufende mande Sdchidfale erfahren hat. So lefen wir 3.B. 1 Sam. 
6, 18 in der dDeutfden Bibel, dab die Bundeslade ,bis an das groke Abel” gebradht 
und Ddarauf niedergefegt wurde. Bm Englifden heift e8 “unto the great stone 
of Abel”; aber “stone” ift in italics gedrudt, fteht alfo nidt in dem jegigen 
hebraijden Fert. Das deutfde , Abel”, das aus dem hebraifcen Lert heriiber- 
genommen wurde, ift unverftindlid, und das englijde “stone” ift fadlid ridtig, 
aber ift neben ,Wbel” ein Cinfchiebjel. Cin Blic auf den fritijden Apparat fagt 
nun dem Lefer diefer hebraijden Bibel, dak mehrere hebraifdhe Manuftripte, die 
Septuaginta und die alte aramdifche Tberfegung, der fogenannte Targum, nidt 
bax haben, fondern j28, und damit Léft fic) die ganze Schwierigheit. Wie Hfters, 
fo find aud) hier die beiden einander dhnliden Budftaben } und 4 beim AUbfchrei- 
ben veriwedjelt worden, und der Fert lautet: Sie brachten die Lade ,bi8 an den 
grofen Stein und liefen fie dDarauf”. — 1 Sam. 13,1 hat in der deutfden und 
englifden Bibel fon mandem Lefer etwas Ropfzerbrechen gemacht. CS heift da: 
nSaul war ein Jahr Konig gewefen, und da er gwei Jahre iiber Jsrael regiert 
hatte’ ufiv.; im Cnglifden: “Saul reigned one year, and when he had 
reigned two years”, ufiv. Seder nachdentlice Sefer merft bald, dak bier ettvas 
mit dem Terte nist ganz in Ordnung ift, zumal e8 genau nad dem hebraifden 
Lert heift: ,Cin Bahr alt war Saul, als er Kinig wurde”, was nad feiner im 
Buche erzihlten LebenSgefdhidte unmiglich ift. Wher ein Bli€ auf den fritifden 
Apparat hier fagt, ,,.Deest numerus“, ,die Zab! fehlt”. Die Bahl der Lebens- 
jabre ift au8gefallen, was leidjt gefdehen fonnte, da die Zablen urfpriinglid) nidt 
auSgefdrieben, fondern nur mit Budftaben als Zabhlzeichen angegeben twurden. 
Da Saul fdon an Jonathan einen Sohn hatte, der in den erften Jahren feiner 
Regierung bereits eine Wbhteilung deS Heeres anfithrte, alfo minbdeftens szwanjig 
Jahre alt, wenn nicht alter gewefen fein mus, fo fann aud) Saul beim Antritt 
feiner Regierung faum unter vierzig Jahre alt gewefen fein. Und diefe Zabl 
nbdierzig” ift eben Durd ein Verfehen der Wbfchreiber ausgefallen, wie der hebraifde 
Lert auch fonft andeutet. — 2 Kin. 24,18 heift e8 in der deutfchen Bibel: ,,Acht- 
gehn Jahre alt war Yojachin, da er Kinig ward“; ebenfo in der englifcen Bibel. 
Uber 2 Chron. 36, 9 fteht: ,Wdht Bahre alt war Yojacdhin”, ebenfo in der englifden 
Bibel; und beide Bibelausgaben haben den jekigen hebraifden Text richtig iiber- 
fegt. Das fieht aus wie ein Widerfprud und ift doch feiner, fondern nur ein 
Scheinwiderfpruc. Wabhre Widerfpriice gibt e8 nicht im gittlichen Wort. Und 
dod) ftimmen die beiden Stellen nidt, und nur ,achtzehn” wird richtig fein. 
Denn Yojadhin regierte nur drei Monate und doch wird Hefef. 19, 5—7 von ihm 
ausgejagt, Dak er wie cin junger .Liwe rauben lernte und Menfden fra und die 
Witwen (der Getiteten) erfannte, da8 heift, fchindete, was von einem achtjahrigen 
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Rnaben taum gefagt werden fonnte. RittelS Bibel zeigt den Weg zur Lifung der 
Sdhwierigteit, indem fie darauf Hinweift, das Hebraifdhe Manujfripte, Hand- 
jdriften der Septuaginta und die fyrifde iberfegung auc) in der Chronifaftelle 
padtzgehn” lefen. €8 ift ohne Bweifel wieder ein BVerfehen auf feiten der Wb- 
{éreiber, Durd) Verwedflung der Zablgeidjen fiir 8 und 18, entftanden. Und fo 
fonnten twit noch Beifpiele auf Beifpiele anfiihren, die den Wert diefer trefflicden 
hebraifden Bibel anzeigen. Und dabei ift nun der Preis fiir ein Bud in hebrai- 
{hen Xypen, das rund 1500 Seiten in folder treffliden Wusftattung umfabt, 
geradezu fpottbillig, follte eigentlic) ftatt 10 Mart 10 Dollars fein und ift nur 
miglicd) bei ganz grofen Opfern der genannten Bibelanftalt. Und aud) bet diefem 
Werte findet wegen der Entwertung de$ amerifanifden Dollars im Wusland eine 
Rerminderung de8 Preifes (25 Prozent) ftatt bet Ceemplaren, die nad Wmerifa 
gehen. Mige die Verlagshucdhandlung durch reihe Whbnahme de8 Werkes einiger= 
magen Erfak finden! Wir erwahnen noc, dah diefe Bibel auch in fiinfzehn Liefe- 
rungen gu begiehen ift, jede gum Preife bon M. 1.70, was fiir den Handgebraucd 
jehr bequem ift. atfidlic) hat einer unjerer alten Paftoren, der nod immer 
cifrig feinen hebradifdhen Lert lieft und einen gangen Teil deSfelben auswendig 
tann, fiirzlid) Die Vieferung, die den Propheten Befaias umfaft, bezogen, weil er 
den Lert wegen abnehmenden Augenlichtes nahe an die Wugen halten mug und 
dieS nicht mit einem fchwereren Bande gut tun fann. 

Bei diefer Gelegenheit mag auch erwahnt werden, dak die Wiirttembergifde 
Privilegierte Bibelanftalt fiirzlid) das 125jahrige Bubildum ihres Beftehens ge- 
feiert hat. 8 febhlt uns jegt der Raum, ihre Verdienfte gebithrend gu twiirdigen. 
&& ift allgemein befannt, dab fie die Bibel in allen miglidhen Formaten und 
Wusgaben versffentlidt und verbreitet hat. Wir ertwahnen nur drei Cinzel- 
heiten: Sie hat die aud) in unfern Kreijen weitverbreitete trefflice und doch fo 
billige, Handlicje Wusgabe deS griechijden Neuen Neftaments8 von Neftle beforgt 
und lapt fie immer wieder, jedeSmal verbeffert, in immer neuer Geftalt erfdeinen; 
fie hat die ganz auSgezeidhnete Septuaginta von Rabhlfs herausgegeben (val. 
diefe Zeitfdhrift, VI, 873); und im Jntereffe der Heidenmiffion hat fie fiirg- 
li auc) die fogenannte Suabheli-Bibel veriffentlidt, eine Bibeliiberfegung de8 
dadurd) berithmt getwordenen Leipziger Miffionars Dr. RGH1l in eine afrifanijcde 
Sprache, die jekt fdhon von ettwa 50 Millionen von Menfchen gefproden oder doch 
verftanden wird und immer tweiter fic) auSbreitet. Wuch dabei hat die Anftalt 
feine Roften gefdeut, fondern im Bntereffe der BVerbreitung deS Wortes Gottes 
die UWusgabe unternommen. 2. Fiirbringer 


The Kingdom of God Is at Hand. The Life of Jesus in the Four Gospels. 
By Harold McA. Robinson, General Secretary of the Board of 
Christian Education of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America. With two maps, a harmony of the four gospels, 
topics for discussion, and suggested books. The Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia. 92 pages, 5x7%. Flexible paper cover. 

This little book, the price of which unfortunately is not given, can 
be recommended to our pastors and teachers. It will be helpful to those 
who wish to give a course in the life of Christ. The arrangement is lucid, 
the chief facts are clearly presented. Whoever looks for a brief survey 
of the Gospel-story should have his attention drawn to this work. The 
“Harmony of the Gospels,” which is included in the rear of the book and 
which the author follows, is that of Davis’s Bible Dictionary. From the 
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view concerning John’s baptism (p.29), “John washed with water as 
a sign that God had washed away their sins,” every Lutheran reader 
will dissent. When the author on the same page defines the kingdom 
of God as “the society in which the will of God is done,” he has the 
approval of this reviewer. It must not be overlooked of course that 
this “society” is a spiritual one, consisting of all those who believe in 
Jesus as their Savior. W. Arnot 


The Interpretation of St. Paul’s Epistles to the Colossians, to the 
Thessalonians, to Timothy, to Titus, and to Philemon. By R.C.H. 
Lenski. Lutheran Book Concern, Columbus, O. 986 pages, 
5%x8%. Price, $4.50. Order from Concordia Publishing House, 
3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Here we have another volume constituting a link in that mag- 
nificent chain which, when completed, will be a commentary on the whole 
New Testamént by Prof. R.C.H. Lenski, the separate volumes of which 
are now appearing as fast as is feasible. One does not have to agree 
with everything that is said in these volumes and to find all peculiar- 
ities of style and of exegetical method the acme of what the human 
mind can achieve in order to give this commentary a hearty general 
commendation. In the present volume I read with a great deal of satis- 
faction the exposition of Col. 2:16 f. on the abrogation of the Jewish Cere- 
monial Law and the section on Antichrist with reference to 2 Thess. 2, 
where Lenski vigorously champions the old Lutheran view that the 
prophecy of Paul has found its fulfilment in the Roman papacy. That in 
Col. 2:18, which admittedly is a difficult passage, he refuses to take the 
easy road of textual emendation, a cutting of the Gordian knot, too 
readily resorted to by many modern critics, in this instance even by 
Westcott and Hort, likewise elicited my approval. I do not agree with 
the exposition of 2 Thess. 2:13, one of the texts quoted frequently when 
the doctrine of predestination is presented, although some of Lenski’s 
observations are illuminating. He misunderstands the thought of the 
apostle when he says: “The idea that, when this choice was made, ‘you’ 
were ‘unbelievers’ is excluded by the év phrase.” His translation of this 
phrase “in connection with sanctification of spirit and faith in truth” 
may be admitted to be correct, but such a rendering would not yet 
justify us in placing the creation of faith, from our human point of 
view, before election. The great truth is simply brought out that elec- 
tion was not absolute, the mere decision to save us, but included the 
whole ordo salutis. The passages which a conservative reviewer would 
like to quote are well-nigh numberless. It is not necessary, however, 
to insert any of them because by this time Lenski’s treatment of exe- 
getical questions and positive tone in disposing of difficulties are well 
known. W. Arnpt 


Qu Chriftus. Cine Unterjudung gur Sprade und Theologie de3 Paulus. Bon 
Werner Shmaucd, Lic. theol. Verlag von C. Bertel8mann, GitterSlob. 

1935. 197 Seiten 6X9. Preis: RM. 5.80. 
GS ift dies ein Werk, das gu den ,Neuteftamentliden Forfdungen”, heraus- 
gegeben bon Prof. D. Otto Sdhmik, und zwar gur erften Reihe, ,Paulusftudien’, 
gebirt. Der Gegenftand, der hier behandelt wird, ift widhtig fiir das Verftindnis 
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per Heiligen Schrift. Cs gibt woh! feinen aufmerffamen Bibellefer, der fic) nicht 
{hon gefragt bitte: Was bedeutet eigentlid der Ausdrud, der fic) fo haufig in den 
Schriften Pauli findet: ,in Chrifto” oder ,in Chrifto JEfu"? Die Sache wurde 
1892 von Prof. A. Deipmann gum Gegenftand einer griindlicen Unterfucung ge: 
macht, worin dDiefer hervorragende Renner der paulinifden Schriften gu folgen- 
nem Refultat fam: ,Die von Paulus unter Benugung eines Profanfprad)- 
gebraudeS gefdaffene Formel év Xquot@ "Inood charatterifiert das Berhiltnis 
eS Chriften gu JEfus Chriftus als ein lofal aufgufaffendes Sicdbefinden in dem 
pneumatifden Chriftus. Diefer Gedante, fiir melden e& in jedem fonftigen BVer- 
hiltnis deS Menfchen gum Menfden an einer Unalogie villig feblt, tinnen wir 
un§ verdeutlicen durch die Unalogie der den Wendungen év xvevpar und év tH 
fe gugrunde liegenden Borftellung de8 Bertweilens in einem der Suft ver- 
gleihbaren Pneuma-Clemente.” (Vgl. UW. Deifmann, ,Die neuteftamentlice For- 
mel ,in Chrifto JEfus’, S. 97 f.) Die Sache wurde dann viel erdrtert. Bn 
»Xehre und Wehr” erfchien 1911 aus der Feder deS feligen Prof. W. Mintemoiler 
ein Urtifel iiber diefe Formel, der auch in dem vorliegenden Werk jzitiert wird. 
Unfer Verfaffer gibt sundcdhft einen iberblic itber die Wrbeiten, die, von Deif- 
mannS Buch auSgehend, itber diefen Gegenftand gefdrieben tourden. BSndem er 
fodann feine eigene Unterfuchung beginnt, unterfdeidet er gwifchen den Aus: 
driten jin Chrifto JEfu", ,in Chrifto” und ,im OHErrn” und gewinnt auf 
eregetifchem Wege die Wberzeugung, dab wir eS hier nist einfach mit aus 
ftiliftifden Griinden gewablten Synoyma ju tun haben, fondern dak jede der 
drei Formeln ihre befondere Bedeutung hat. S. 158 fchreibt er: ,Gegenitber der 
allgemeinen Unnahme, dak die verfdiedenen Formeln den gleiden Sinn haben 
und dDarum aus ftiliftifden Griinden miteinander vertaufdbar find, hat fic ge- 
geigt, Dab gerade ihre Mannigfaltigteit nidts andereS ift als der notwendige 
Ausdruc eines ihnen gugeordneten Sachverhaltes, deffen Dreigliedrigteit fid) in 
den Varianten év XquotH ’Inood, év XquotH und év xvoei ausprigt, wihrend 
die diefe in fic) vereinigende ,fomplere Formel’ év XquotH ’Inood tH xvelm jrov 
jeine Gangheit reprifentiert.“ ,3n Chrifto JEfu” begeichnet nach unferm Ber- 
faffer pein gittlideS Gefchehen, das unabhingig von allem gliubigen Leben in 
ewiger Vollendung giiltig gefegt ift”. (©. 66.) In Chrifto” hingegen enthalt 
vda8 metaphyfifche Pringip der alS ,Wirklichfeit’ deS metaphyfifden Gefchehens 
év XouotH "Inood fic darftellenden neuen Schipfung’, deren Trager das apofto- 
life Wort’ ift’. (6. 102.) Mit andern Worten, wihrend die Forme! ,in Chrifto 
IEju" fich auf die Erldfung und Verfshnung begieht, weift die Forme! ,in 
Chrifto” hin auf da8 grofe Wert Gottes im Menfdjen, die Glaubensfegung. Bon 
der Forme! ,im HErrn” meint felieblid) der Berfaffer, dak fie »den Myris 
(OErrn) alS Rorm eines durch diefe legtere geridteten Handelns begeicne. 
(S. 124.) €8 wird, wie diefe Studie hervorhebt, diefe Forme! da gebraucht, wo 
von MiffionSarbeit die Rede ift. 

Die grofe Frage ift nun, ob man dem Verfaffer, indem er diefe intereffanten 
Ergebniffe vorlegt, guftimmen fann. Mir perfinlid) ift e3 noc nicht gewif, dab 
et mit feinen Uufftellungen rect hat. So fehr ic) mid itber den fdhinen Sinn 
freue, den er in den derfdiedenen Formeln findet, und fo fehr diefer mit der 
Theologie deS Upoftels im allgemeinen ftimmt, muh ich doch offen geftehen, dab 
id nod) nicht iibergeugt bin, dab Paulus jeder diefer Formeln eine befondere Be- 
deutung geben wollte. Yd michte aber das Studium diefes Werks allen, die 
tiefer in die Theologie des Heiligen Apoftels eindringen midjten, warm empfehlen. 

BW. Urndt 
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Religion und Politi€ in der Germanenbekehrung. Von Walter Bitte. Verlag 
pon Dirffling und Frande, Leipzig. 1937. 46 Seiten. Preis, geburnden: 
M. 1 (fiir3 Wusland 25 Progent niedriger). 

Der Verfaffer will die Motive unterfucen, die fiir die Annahme des Chri- 
ftentum$ durd) die Germanen beftimmend waren. Man hat nicht immer be: 
achtet, fagt er, ,dab eS fic) in Dem Rraftefpiel der Chriftianifierung um drei 
Komponenten handelt: politifche Miadte, Kirche und VolkfSreligion”. Er ftreitet 
gegen die Unnahme, dab bei dem itbertritt der germanifden Volter politijde Er: 
wigungen entfdheidend waren, ,die mit der Religion und dem Glauben nits yu 
tun batten, fondern in gewiffen Vorteilen lagen, die die AUnnahme de neuen 
Glaubens mit fid) bringen, beziehungSweife in Nadhteilen, die das Fefthalten am 
alten Glauben nach fich ziehen twiirde”. Cr meint, fo reinlid) finne man gar 
nicht swifdhen Politi=t und Religion fdeiden; vielmehr feien Politif und Bolts: 
religion fo eng miteinander verbunden gewefen (Religion bildete die Grundlage 
de8 politijden und deS ganjgen fulturellen Leben$), dak, wenn heidnifde Stamme 
bon chriftliden Volfern befiegt tourden, fie gang felbftverftindlid) mit ihrer poli: 
tifden Selbftinbdigfeit aud) ihre alte BolfSreligion aufgaben und mit der Herr: 
fcaft auc) die Religion der Sieger annahmen (Sachfen) oder, wenn fie ihren 
Wobhnfik dnderten und fid friedlid unter Chriften anfiedelten, ebenfalls ihre alte 
Religion verloren und fic) der Religion de§ LandeS anpabten (Oftgoten, Lango- 
barden, Franfen). Selbft wenn man der Uusfiihrung nicht beiftimmt (ic felbft 
mite mid ohne weiteres Studium nidt fo oder anders entfdheiden), fo ift der 
turje Uuffak, der zuerft in der ,Wigemeinen Ev.-Luth. Kircdhengzeitung” erfchien, 
dow intereffant und lefenSiwert, bejonderS da gegentwartige Strimungen in der 
firdhliden Welt Deutfdhlands nahere Unterfudung der Belehrungsgefhichte der 
alten Germanen nabhelegen. Theo. Hoyer 


The Small Sects in America. By Elmer T.Clark. The Cokesbury Press. 
Nashville. 1937. 311 pages, 544x814. Price, $2.00. May be ordered 
through Concordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Dr. Clark has rendered the student in Comparative Symbolics a dis- 
tinct service, for he has carefully studied the pamphlets, tracts, period- 
icals, educational publications, year-books, and minutes of over 100 small 
sects, has corresponded with, or personally visited, the headquarters of 
more than 50. His study throws interesting light on many of the obscure 
sects. Besides the sects treated in the “Census of Religious Bodies, 1926,” 
and in Popular Symbolics, 1932, he discusses “Father Divine’s” Peace 
Mission (8 pages), several purely local cults, e. g., the communistic group 
in Florida known as Church Triumphant, or Koreshanity, which teaches 
that man lives inside a hollow world, Peniel Mission, House of Prayer, 
a colored group whose emotional religious frenzy manifests itself in 
“jerks” and resembles the paroxysms of the Kentucky Revival about 1800. 
The author does not present the religious tenets in a matter-of-fact 
way, but attempts to explain the rise of these sects economically and 
particularly psychologically. He explains the unusual popularity of pre- 
millenarianism as a “defense mechanism”; i. e., when the poor fail to 
obtain material blessings through the social processes, they hope that 
a cosmic cataclysm will ultimately exalt them. Dr. Clark groups the 
small sects under the following headings: 1. The Pessimistic Group (mil- 
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lenarian); 2. The Perfectionist Sects; 3. The Charismatic Churches of 
the Holy Roller Type; 4. The Communistic Societies; 5. The Legalistic 
Sects. Naturally such a division results in much overlapping. The sec- 
tion dealing with the legalistic sects is not entirely satisfactory, partly 
because contrary to fact the author exempts the larger Reformed bodies 
from every form of legalism (p. 213), partly because he defines legalism 
as “an intense devotion to the very word of Holy Writ,” and chiefly be- 

cause legalism is prevalent in each offshoot of Calvinism or Arminianism. 
We heartily recommend the book because it is replete with factual in- 
formation, is interestingly written, and is very reliable and objective in 
the presentation of facts (we have noted only one or two very minor 
errors, e.g., failure to mention that the Amana Society discontinued the 
practise of Communism in 1932). A carefully selected bibliography of 
general works and an extensive list of tracts add greatly to the value 
of the book. F. E. Mayer 


The Art of Living. By Norman Vincent Peale, minister of Marble Col- 
legiate Church, New York City, radio preacher over the N.B.C. 
in services sponsored by the Federal Council of Churches. The 
Abingdon Press, New York. 144 pages, 5% X734. Price, $1.00. 

The addresses offered in this book come from the pen of a nationally 
known Methodist minister. (In Brooklyn he rejuvenated a moribund 
congregation of forty members, which within three years became nine 
hundred strong and worshiped in a new $150,000 church-building.) 

In style and presentation they are attractive and contain helpful ideas. 

To our happiness-hunting generation the writer endeavors to show how 

happiness may be obtained through “applied Christianity,” or the appli- 

cation of Christian principles to life. To secure happiness, a person 
must (I) meet himself fully and squarely, (II) banish worry, (III) take 
time to live, (IV) cultivate ease of mind, (V) understand what happi- 
ness is, (VI) escape fear, (VII) know the technique of spiritual power, 

(VIII) adapt himself to prevailing circumstances, (IX) observe Christ’s 

healing power, (X) and “try God,” and in all these things Christianity 

is directly beneficial. Dr.Peale belongs to the mediating Modernists, 
who may be called theological one-arm drivers, since they keep one 
hand on the wheel of orthodox tradition, while with the other they pet 

Dame Reason, whose charms attract them so very much that most of 

the time they find themselves off the road. When he speaks theologically, 

he is generally unorthodox; when he follows common sense, he usually 
has good advice to give; as for example: “Live a day at a time is 
sound wisdom” (p.106). “The patient man is one who is unhurried in 
his soul and who finds it possible to relax within” (p.107). “Sin is not 
a fantasy. Tolstoy and Ibsen, two of the greatest masters of the human 
spirit in modern times, substantiated the preacher’s emphasis on the 
reality and terror of sin” (p.143). Biblically unsound passages are such 
as these: “George Herbert’s advice also is good. ‘Undress your soul at 
night,’ he says, ‘not by self-examination, but by shedding as you do 
your garment, the daily sins, whether of omission or commission, and 
you will wake a free man with a new life’” (p.107). But can a man 
of his own power daily shed his sins as he does his garment? Scripture 
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answers, No. “Essentially the function of the Church is that of the 
General Electric Company — to release power; but the former was con- 
tent, it seemed, to mumble prayers and recite creeds” (p.91). Certainly 
a most unfair statement. After having spoken about the healing power 
of Christ, he says: “If this power is still operative,—and we see no 
reason for assuming that it is not, —it would mean that any man today 
who completely opens himself to the influence of the spiritual Christ 
would straightaway clear a channel within himself through which this 
power might flow” (p.118). This presupposes that Christ was a mere 
man and differed from other men only in degree, not in kind. In view 
of the writer’s modernistic position even such apparently Christian state- 
ments as the following mean nothing: “No man is strong enough to take 
out of his own life the haunting memory and sting of past misdeeds. 
There is, however, thank God, a Great Physician who can perform this 
healing operation. I refer to that Physician of souls who, when He 
places His hand upon the life of a willing [?] patient, draws out of him 
with sure skill the dark poison which has infected his mind and soul 
and destroyed the peace and happiness of life. He has done it for many 
happy men and women through the years. He can do it for you” (p. 144). 
J. THEODORE MUELLER 


Sermons on the Apostles’ Creed. Edited by Henry J.Kuiper. Zondervan 
Publishing House, Grand Rapids. 296 pages, 544734. Price, $2.00. 


The Faith We Live By. An Exposition of the Apostles’ Creed. By Earl 
L. Douglass. Cokesbury Press, Nashville. 190 pages, 5x84. Price, 
$1.50. 

In a day when many publishers hesitate or refuse to publish books 
on specific parts of Christian doctrine, with the plea that neither the 
theological nor the general public will buy such books, the appearance 
of two distinct volumes on the Apostles’ Creed must be regarded as 
almost a phenomenon. And both of these books are written from the 
fundamentalist standpoint, at that. Of the twenty-four sermons in the 
first book by as many different authors the compiler says: “The sermons 
in this book are an exposition, from the Reformed viewpoint, of the 
Apostles’ Creed, the best-known and most widely used of the ecumenical 
creeds of Christendom.” Needless to remark, the Reformed viewpoint 
does show in many statements contained in these sermons, as in No. XXI, 
where the author states: “No, we do not believe that . . . the Sacraments 
in particular are the channels through which this grace is conveyed to us. 
That is Roman Catholic doctrine [?], but not Scriptural truth.” (P. 262.) 
On the other hand, the sermons on “Our Faith in the Triune God,” 
“The Virgin Birth of Christ, Our Savior,” and others are as beautiful 
and Scriptural as that on “The Elect Church of Christ Jesus” is beside 
the mark in many of its statements. In other words, the book through- 
out presents Reformed theology. — The second book presents a series of 
sermons by a Presbyterian minister and therefore also has a Calvinistic 
background, not, however, in the emphatic manner of the former volume. 
The author wove into his discourses much historical material, which 
throws considerable light on his presentation. He believes in the atone- 
ment through the blood of Christ, and yet he does not understand the 
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double implication of the substitutionary work of the Savior when he 
says: “It was not to appease God’s anger, but to fulfil God’s love, that 
Christ suffered on the cross.” (P.90f.) This in spite of the fact that 
he states on page 124: “The atonement of course was achieved by His 
death. God and man were reconciled by His dying.” As for the re- 
mainder of the book, the section on Christ’s descent into hell is weak, 
that on the Church is not clear, and millennialism is brought out on 
page 130, where the author associates with the final advent of Christ 
“a wide-spread diffusion of the Gospel, a great change among the Jewish 
people,” etc. Caveat lector! P. E. KRETZMANN 


A History of Christian Worship. By Oscar Hardman. Cokesbury Press, 
Nashville, Tenn. 263 pages, 544x8. Price, $2.00. May be ordered 
through Concordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Dr. Hardman is professor of Pastoral and Liturgical Theology in the 
University of London and therefore is well qualified to write a book of 
this kind. His approach to his task is stated in the preface to his book, 
where he writes: “Religious exercises alone may indicate religiosity 
rather than worship. ... But when a sense of supernatural Presence, 
however vague in its intellectual definition, finds expression in acts of 
reverent approach and of dutiful obedience, then there is worship.” The 
book is a brief but satisfactory history of Christian worship from the 
Apostolic Age to the present time. Some of the information in the form 
of tables is particularly valuable. We cordially recommend this book 
to pastors who desire a brief summary of liturgical history. 

P, E. KretzMANN 


A Mighty Winner of Souls. By Frank Grenville Beardsley, Ph. D. 
American Tract Society, New York, N.Y. 192 pages, 544x7%4. 
Price, $1.50. 

When the words revival and revivalist are used, we think of such 
men as Richard Baxter, Jonathan Edwards, John Wesley, Charles Finney, 
Dwight L. Moody, Reuben A. Torrey, Gipsy Smith, and Billy Sunday. We 
also think of the revival of the Methodist camp-meetings of former days. 
The word revival in general usage refers not only to the thing itself but 
also to the method that is used. On account of the tactics used in many 
revivals we prefer not to use the word lest we be misunderstood. If by 
revival, however, we mean the giving of spiritual life to those who are 
by nature spiritually dead, then we can speak of the revival on the day 
of Pentecost at Jerusalem, of the revival which took place as the result 
of the Reformation, and the revival under such men as Louis Harms 
and others. We may also speak of a revival when we have in mind 
the intensifying of the spirituality of those Christians whose Christianity 
does not register very high. 

We are not so much concerned about the name as about the thing 
which it represents. And that demands our attention just at this time 
when a revival of spiritual awakening is not only needed, but when 
attempts are being made in that direction not only in sectarian circles 
(preaching mission) but also in the Lutheran Church, our own church- 
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body included. When we speak of a revival or a preaching mission or 
an evangelistic campaign or a missionary forward movement or the 
Call of the Cross, in the final analysis these terms when used by us 
speak of the effort made toward a larger expansion of our work, reach- 
ing the masses with the Gospel-message. It is for this reason that the 
reading of such books as that by Beardsley, A Mighty Winner of Souls, 
referring to the evangelistic efforts of Finney, or Beardsley’s History of 
American Revivals or Shearer’s Old-time Revivals will not only prove 
to be interesting and stimulating but will also warn us against wrong 
methods used in revivals and against the teaching of doctrines that are 
not taken from the Bible. 

When conducting a so-called evangelistic campaign, we must first of 
all keep in mind that souls can be saved only by the preaching of the 
Gospel. The purpose of an evangelistic campaign must not be to attract 
crowds and hold them spellbound by all manner of antics and by 
presenting all manner of interesting and startling facts, all of which 
would also give a wrong impression of the Church and its purpose; nor 
should the evangelist make the nervous system his target instead of 
man’s conscience. If the doctrine as God has revealed it is not preached, 
preaching cannot serve its purpose. And, of course, the revivalist should 
always preserve that dignity in reference to language and manner which 
his divine message demands. 

The story of Finney’s life and the evangelist’s efforts make interesting 
reading. Finney was born in 1792 and died in 1875. The biographer 
gives Finney’s wrong view on Christ’s work of atonement in the follow- 
ing paragraph: “He dissented from the view that Christ had literally 
paid the debt of sinners. On the contrary, he affirmed that Christ had 
died to remove an insurmountable difficulty in the way of God’s for- 
giving sinners, so as to make it possible for Him to proclaim a universal 
amnesty; the interests of ‘public justice’ demanded some substitute for 
the penalties of a broken Law; and since Christ had honored the Law 
in His obedience and death, it was safe for God to pardon any and all 
men who would repent of their sins and believe in Him. Christ’s death 
did not cancel sin in the sense of a literal payment of debt, but was 
a condition to the forgiveness of sin, since it satisfied the demands of 
‘public justice.” (Page 40.) Finney also did not believe in the total 
natural depravity of man. Yet, according to his biographer, he believed 
that man is a sinner who cannot save himself by his own works but 
needs Jesus Christ, the Savior. 

As an example of Finney’s work we are quoting the following para- 
graph: “Charles P. Bush, who afterwards became an influential minister in 
New York, but at that time was a student in the Rochester Academy and 
had united with the Third Presbyterian Church under Mr. Finney’s min- 
istry, wrote: ‘The whole community was stirred. Religion was the topic 
of conversation in the house, in the shop, in the office, and on the street. 
. .. The only theater in the city was converted into a livery-stable; the 
only circus into a soap- and candle-factory. Grog-shops were closed; 
the Sabbath was honored; the sanctuaries were thronged with happy 
worshipers; a new impulse was given to every philanthropic enterprise; 
the fountains of benevolence were opened, and men lived to do good. 
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“‘And it is worthy of special notice that a large number of the 
leading men of the place were among the converts—the lawyers, the 
judges, physicians, merchants, bankers, and master mechanics. These 
classes were more moved from the very first than any other. Tall oaks 
were bowed as by the blast of the hurricane. Skeptics and scoffers 
were brought in and a large number of the most promising young men. 
It is said that no fewer than forty of them entered the ministry. 

“Tt is not too much to say that the whole character of the city was 
changed by that revival. Most of the leaders of society being converted 
and exerting a controlling influence in social life, in business, and in 
civil affairs, religion was enthroned as it has been in few places. . . 
Even the courts and the prisons bore witness in crime. The courts had 
little to do, and the jail was nearly empty for years afterward.’ 

“The influence of this revival was felt throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. The great cities especially were moved. It was 
estimated that more than fifteen hundred towns and cities were blessed 
with revivals of religion, and as many more felt the impulse of the move- 
ment. During the first five months fifty thousand were converted, and 
before the movement had spent its force, more than one hundred thou- 
sand had been gathered into the churches of the nation.” (Pp. 90, 91.) 

J. H.C. Frrrz 


The Business Administration of a Church. By Robert Cashman. Willett, 
Clark, and Co., Chicago, Ill. 163 pages, 542x8. Price, $1.50. May 
be ordered through Concordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson 


Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Pastors will find this quite a helpful book. One will not always 
agree with the author, but will be grateful for many a practical sug- 
gestion offered by him on such subjects as files and records, advertising 
and publicity, the sexton, the use of one’s time, personal conduct, etc. 

Tu. LAETSCH 
Our Glorious Savior. Daily devotions covering the period from Janu- 
ary 16 to March 1, 1938. By F.J.Lankenau. Concordia Publishing 
House, St.Louis, Mo. 1938. 61 pages. Price: 5 cts. per copy, 
postpaid; dozen, 48 cts., and postage; 100, $3.00, postage extra. 

Besides the fact that this little devotional book for the Epiphany 
season is well worth spreading for its own sake, there is an additional 
reason, the publishers say, why this pamphlet should be distributed 
widely: It prepares the way for, and introduces, the Lenten season. 
May it find a larger market even than its predecessors! THEO. Hoyer 


Proceedings of the Thirty-second Convention of the California and 
Nevada District. 1936. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 
1937. 20 pages. Price, 18 cts. 
This report contains the record of the business transacted by this 
convention. THEO. Hover 
BOOKS RECEIVED 


From the Judson Press, Philadelphia: 


More World Stories Retold. Two hundred stories for retelling and 
dramatization. By William James Sly. 297 pages, 5X74. Price, $2.00. 
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From the Abingdon Press, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: 

Meditations. Suggested by Biblical _ other poetry. By Laura 
H. Wild. 150 pages, 444634. Price, $1.00 
From Harper & Brothers, New York and London: 


Ninety-Nine Sermons for Children. A source-book of suggestion, 
By Rev. G.B. F. Hallock, M.A., D.D. 119 pages, 5x8. Price, $1.00. 


The Red Stocking and Other Christmas Stories. By Margaret W, 
Eggleston. 153 pages, 5x74. Price, $1.50. 


From Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich.: 


Dreams Come True. By G.L. Wind. 161 pages, 5x71. Price, $1.00, 

Practical Christian Living. Choice Thoughts for Daily Meditation, 
Compiled by Zelma Argue. 32 pages, 54% 714. Price, 25 cts. 

Flowers of the New Life. Meditations on the Love of the Savior, 
By Edwin Raymond Anderson. 73 pages, 54% X7%%. Price, 35 cts. 

My Human Best, Filled with the Spirit. (Quiet Hour Series.) By 
Richard Ellsworth Day. 94 pages. Price, 35 cts. 


From the Warner Press, Anderson, Ind.: 
A Call to Prayer. By Vivian Ahrendt. 159 pages. Price, $1.00. 


From Ernst Kaufmann, Chicago, IIl.: 


Lutheran Elementary Schools. A catalog presenting the history, 
purpose, status, and the program of the Lutheran schools within the 
Northern Illinois District. By Paul T. Buszin and Alfred Schmieding, 
Editorial Committee. 48 pages, 534734. Price, 15 cts. 


From W. A. Wilde Company, Boston, Mass.: 


The Christian Gentleman. By William H. Ridgway. 143 pages, 5714. 
Price, $1.25. 


From Fleming H. Revell Co., New York, London, Edinburgh: 


Cut from the Loaf. Expositions and meditations from the writings 
of James M. Gray, D.D., LL.D. Compiled and edited by William Marion 
Pie ti Introduction by Will H.Houghten, D.D. 182 pages, 5x7. 

ice, $1.50. 











NOTICE TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


In order to render satisfactory service, we must have our current mailing-list 
correct. The expense of maintaining this list has been materially increased. 
Under present regulations we are subject to a “fine” on all parcels mailed to an 
incorrect address, inasmuch as we must pay 2 cents for every notification sent 
by the postmaster on a parcel or periodical which is undeliverable because no 
forwarding address is available or because there has been a change of address. 
This may seem insignificant, but in view of the fact that we have subscribers 
getting three or more of our periodicals and considering our large aggregate 
subscription list, it may readily be seen that it amounts to quite a sum during 
a year; for the postmaster will address a notification to each individual periodical. 
Our subscribers can help us by notifying us—one notification (postal card, costing 
only 1 cent) will take care of the addresses for several publications. We shall be 
very grateful for your cooperation. 

Kindly consult the address label on this pai to ascertain whether your 
subscription has expired or will soon expire. Mar 38” on the label means that 
your subscription has expired. Please pay your agent or the Publisher ame 
in order to avoid interruption of service. It takes about two weeks before 
address label can show change of address or acknowledgment of ee. 


When paying your subscription, please mention name of publication desired 
and exact name and address (both old and new, if change of address is requested). 


Concorpia Pusiisninc Hovse, St. Louis, Mo. 





